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Tr is recorded of the late Mr Leigh Hunt, that his 
procrastination was so excessive that he could never 
trust himself to rise in time to leave home and take 
the coach, but was obliged to engage a bed overnight 
at the inn from which it started. He was a punctual 
man, however, compared to me. I could never make 
certain of being a passenger unless I slept in the coach 
itself. The nicety affected by these vehicles in the 
matter of time (and particularly if they carried the 
mail-bags) was simply ridiculous. They would not, 
I believe, have waited for King George in person, 
although they carried his very arms upon their sides. 
How often have I had to engage post-horses at a 
ruinous expense to overtake those implacable 
machines! How often have I entered them at the 
very moment of departure with my waistcoat un- 
buttoned and my coat and top-boots in my hand! 
How often have I toiled after their revolving wheels, 
making fruitless signals of distress, and with my cries 
for succour drowned in the ‘ tooting’ of the relentless 
horn! 

I am quite unable to account for the excessive 
value—the Fancy Price—that is set so generally 
upon the article Time. I do not ask, in vulgar ridi- 
cule, ‘What does it matter a hundred years hence ?’ 
but What does it matter to-morrow whether we 
start to-day at a quarter or at half-past two? The 
modern expressions 2.15 and 2.30 have such an objec- 
tionable accuracy about them that I never use them. 
I have seen a limited night-mail advertised to arrive 
at a certain station at 3.48 a.m. Now, only conceive 
the affectation of such a number of minutes as that 
at a time of day when the very latest have retired to 
their couches, and the very earliest are not out of 
bed! A quarter of an hour either way, they tell me, 
might produce endless disaster—Up-express into 
Meat-train, or Fish-train into Parliamentary—to 
which I reply, that if so, the system must be faulty. 
‘The day,’ observes a well-known poet, ‘was made 
for vulgar souls, the night was made for you and 
me;’ and without necessarily assenting to the 
bard’s particular apportionment, we may say gener- 
ally, that the Day and Night—that is to say, 7'’ime— 
was made for the whole human family, and not the 
whole human family (as one would imagine from 
their behaviour) for Time. 

‘It is the early bird,’ observed the late Jemmy 


Wood, of Gloucester, to his apprentice lad, ‘ that 
gets the first worm.’ 

‘ True,’ returned the boy, ‘ but it must be the early 
worm that gets eaten.’ 

For this epigram (which was a better thing than 
his master ever said in his life), the poor young 
fellow was punished, docked, very likely, of a 
penny out of the sixpence that constituted his 
weekly wage. He had, indeed, indirectly made a 
joke upon Time, but ‘I have yet to learn,’ as 
indignant trades-people observe in local newspapers, 
that to do that is to commit a blasphemy. What 
is Time, forsooth, that nobody may poke fun at him! 
It is my opinion that a Gentleman (for he is that, I'll 
allow) who is understood to go about the world insuf- 
ficiently clothed, and with an hour-glass and scythe, 
instead of gloves and an umbrella, is an object of 
satire rather than reverence. He is old enough, it 
is true—old enough to know better, I should have 
thought—but really, from the slavish respect that 
some people pay to Time, one would suppose he was 
Eternity. The honest, plain-spoken truth is never 
written about him except upon Tombstones. There, 
indeed, he is only named to be derided, and Time 
used means Time abused. ‘Time is nought—Time 
is finished up—Time is Thistledown,’ ‘Phew, and 
he’s gone’—with many other remarks of a similar 
depreciatory character. I have even seen infamous 
caricatures of him upon more than one mausoleum, 
lying upon his back with his hour-glass broken, and . 
his scythe rusted, as though it had been all over with 
him, and nobody cared; but defiances of this kind 
have never been able to gain my approval. It is 
only deceased persons whose connection with him 
has ceased, that venture to take these liberties with 
Time. They have loaded pistols (as Dr Johnson 
says with reference to a different matter) which they 
dare not fire off themselves, but leave some beggarly 
fellow a few shillings to pull the trigger after their 
death. 

Some very severe things are also occasionally 
uttered against Time by clergymen in their sermons ; 
concerning his vanity (which, if he piques himself 
upon his personal appearance, must be monstrous 
indeed), his hostility to profligate waste, and the 
worthless yet deceptive character of his ordinary 
occupations ; but when these gentlemen leave their 
pulpits, they are just as sycophantic in their behaviour 
to him as any other class of people. I particularly 
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remember that the master of my first school was a 
and exceedingly subservient to Time. If 
one to be a minute or two late in the morn- 
ing, or for dinner, or for study, or even for 
bed (which at that period was entirely = { own = 
this man could even proceed to acts of violence. 
have known him cane a boy—I am not taking a mere 
supposititious case, because it happened to myself—I 
have known him, I say, to st ike a fellow-creature 
several times (and behind, too, the !) because 
the victim had omitted to return from a country 
ramble in time to take part in a Greek play. Now 
this, mind, was not any case analogous to that of 
Private Theatricals, where, if you are not ready to 
e 


—a misfortune of which I bend om been more 
than once the innocent cause; but in a Greek play 
everybody reads his part (if he can), and a single 
person is sufficient to constitute the Chorus. 

At the University, too, where the educational 
system is almost entirely in clerical hands, the same 
inordinate respect is paid to Time, which, it is con- 
tended, has hallowed its precincts and solidified its 
institutions. In a place, indeed, for which Time has 
done so very much, even to the exclusion, as some 
people say, of other improving causes, one cannot 
wonder that it is held in some sort of reverence ; yet 
what can excuse a superstition so gross that it was 
actually the cause of my losing L.2000 a year, as well 
as an excellent dwelling-house? The calamity took 

lace in this manner. Upon the morning of my first 

y’s examination for honours (in which had 
intended to have taken the highest place) I overslept 
myself, and was refused permission to make matters 
straight by a couple of hours’ work in the evening. 
The immediate consequence of this was that I a= 4 
obtained an ordi and the final result that 
lost my Lallowship (L.250 per annum), 
of a tutorship (L.150), and (eventually) of the mas- 
tership of my college, with L.2000 a year and the 
Lodge, to which, like the Indian hunter, I might, if I 
pleased, have invited a wife. However, if I have 
suffered a loss, so also has the college: if it had been 
fortunate enough to have secured me as its chief, I 
should have earned the blessings of unborn genera- 
tions of its undergraduates. No chapel-gate should 
have closed with a snap to exclude the surpliced 
—. as he flew to overtake the minute and a half 

in looking for his pocket-handkerchief! No Dean 


should have frowned ~ because a young man’s 
n 


hunting-watch happened to be a quarter of an hour 
behind the college clock! No grave question of 
rustication should have arisen out of the confusion of 
one small hour with another after midnight! Alma 
Mater, however, has lost her opportunity, and must 
get on, orphaned of the present writer, as best she 
can. 


I su I have had more doors slammed in my 
face by Railway officials than any man alive, with the 
accompanying words: ‘Too late, sir; the bell has 
rung, and the train is on the move.’ On the move! 
Is it not monstrous that an individual who talks such 
English as that should have power to bar the 
of a man like me? But the being too late for trains 
is not the greatest happens to me. 
I have also a peculiar faculty for being carried past 
the station at which I have intended to get out. I 
have in this manner had the opportunity of seeing 
many remarkable spots which would otherwise have 

with plenty 
hand, to avoid increasing my distance 
the place already overshot, I have sometimes got out 
at solitary stations untrodden by foot of ordinary 
, and only erected, as it would seem, for the 
of cath walls and I have 


been disembarked from a coast-line upon a spit of 
land with ‘ water, water everywhere, and not a dro 
to mix with it, at which, as I subsequently Emovennt, 
the train only called on Fridays, in the desperate 
hope, I of picking up on that unlucky day a 
shipwrecked crew ; and I have been set down within 
the limits of a Druidical circle u an apparently 
boundless plain. Once only had I a companion in 
misfortune in a certain barrister who was going down 
to defend some burglars in the Black Country, and 
was carried with me past the assize town, and 
‘shunted’ off to an obscure locality, which was not 
so much a station as a coke dépét. 

‘Why did you not inform us that we should have 
toc when we stopped at the Junction ?’ inquired 
my legal acquaintance of the terrified guard. ‘ Your 

pany must e good the pecuniary loss 
incurred by myself and friend thro the delay.’ 

I was going to visit an old co friend who 
gy ad the grand jury, and all that I was 
likely to lose by the mistake was a good dinner; but 
I endeavoured to look becomingly indi t like a 
man who was quite unused to m4 misfortunes, and 
observed that the official’s conduct was alike repre- 
hensible and un eled. Unfortunately, however, 
for our chance of living the remainder of our days in 
affluence at the expense of the Great West 
Line, the guard chanced to put his head into the 
carriage we had just quitted, after which his tone 
changed at once from the conciliatory to the defiant. 
‘It sarves you nothing more than right, cried he, ‘ for 
actin’ in contempt of the bye-laws. If you had not 
been smokin’ with the winders up, you’d a heerd 
me easy enough when I hollered out your station. 
And now you'll have to stay here seven hours, and 
you ought to be thankful as there is no magistrate in 
the neighbourhood to fine you forty shillings.’ 

There was certainly no magistrate, nor, as I should 
think, from what came to pass, so much as a police- 
constable, within many miles of that coke dépét. 
There was not an individual to be seen, although the 
country round was totally destitute of anything likea 
tree to obscure him. e whole population lived 
underground, and A came out upon the surface of 
the earth at night—like the black-beetles. The land- 
scape was covered, to the depth of three or four 
inches, with coal-shale, and looked like some mighty 
fireplace which the housemaid had forgotten to set in 
order that morning. The attractions towards a 
country-walk were also diminished by the circum- 
stance of incessant rain. When we had finished send- 
ing off our respective telegraphic messages to account 
to our friends for our non-appearance, the resources of 
the place in the way of amusement seemed to be 
exhausted. The refreshment-room, a dingy den, pro- 
fusely decorated with clay-pipes and pewter-pots, was 
deficient in literature ; its available cag! consisted 
of a book of advertisements—a Railway Album, it was 
called—and a Time-Table ; there was an //lustrated 
News of the week-before-last ‘somewheres,’ we were 
told, but it was not recovered during our stay. The 

i and I played draughts—a game which I had 
not attempted for forty years, but which had been 
familiar to me in early childhood—from three o’clock 
to seven, after which we began to feel a little tired : 
at that hour, however, the room became suddenly 
inundated with miners, who compelled us to play on 
for their own amusement. It was but seldom, they 
said, that clever chaps like us favoured that part of 
the country with their presence, but, when they did, 
they always gave an entertainment—conjuring, pe 
tical lectures, revivals, fireworks, or what not. If we 
had no other gift, we must play draughts, or else, 
hinted, it might be very much the worse for us, 
the a us, and wagered upon our 


respective skill, with many si expressions and 
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life would have been sacrificed to his backers had I 
not yielded to his earnest entreaties (couched in the 
French language), and permitted him to win a 

or two for pity’s sake. We parted, however, from 
our underground friends in great amity, and were 
accompanied to the train by the whole sable crowd. 
I have no doubt but that we were taken by the 
for the principals of a prize- 


But the most interesting and, alas! the most fatal 
of my mishaps, arising from inattention to the lapse 
of time, took place upon the morning of what was to 
have been my wedding-day. My Clementina was 
(unhappily as it turned out) an inhabitant of Hampton, 
a locality justly celebrated for its races, its picture- 
galleries, its park, and its Maze. Ah me, what 

easant hours have I upon the waters of 

es, With one arm i 4 the tiller-ropes, and 

the other around the beloved object, while the water- 

ly and im on! t igies 0 
valour did once wn Ms to save ro from an 
(where, I su its cygnets lay) as tho she 
features with those of the beauties of the court of 
Charles IT. (and always to the disadvantage of those 
latter) as we wandered through the cool and shady 
galleries of the palace! There was at that time 
scarcely a tree in Bushey Park whose leaves had not 
some loving memorial to whisper of my Clementina, 
who, careless alike of insects and the rheumatics, 
delighted to sit, and especially to picnic, beneath 
their spreading branches. The one thing that seemed 
to bespeak my Clementina human rather than angelic, 
to assure me that she was not altogether too bright 
and good for such an individual as myself, was that 
she was oppressively punctual. She liked her luncheon 
to the minute, and her dinner likewise. When I 
chanced, on my daily return from town, to miss a 
train (which did not happen, I am sure, more than 
twice or three times a week), she would mect me 
with a pout that was delicious as a temporary 
infirmity readily yielding to emollients, but which I 
sometimes to fear might become chronic. She 
got up also, without the aid of an alarum, desperately 
early in the morning, and was always declaimi 
about the beauties of the opening day. The sluggard, 
she said, with meaning, could never know how beauti- 
ful nature really was. To be truly happy, it was 
necessary to be out before 
morning-dew. Just as if the evening-dew was not 
drawn the very same tap. My Clementina was 
charming, of course, even upon this disputed point of 
Time, but she was also a little alarming. ore 
last words on the evening previous to the day whic 
was to have made us one at 11 a.m. at Hampton 
Church, were these: ‘Now mind, Augustus, and be 
sure not to be too late, or I will never forgive you.’ 

‘Too late for thee?’ I rejoined ; ‘no, indeed, sweet- 
heart! If I am not at the altar before the clock 
strikes, let it be a sign that I love thee not.’ To 
which she answered: ‘Be it so.’ And we laughed 
together at that ridiculous notion, as we bade one 
another ‘Good-night, as softly as the cooing of the 


Too late? Why I up that morning with the 
lark—if at least that bird of song rises a little after 
eight—and after breakfast strolled into the quiet 
Court Gardens. Not a human being was there to 
interrupt the dream of bliss that floated through my 
soul, and, indeed, after a little while it got to be 
tedious. There was still an hour before I could 
make my at the church without any 
exhibition of indecorous impatience, and I ae 
I would it in the Maze. The k or i- 
bitor of Rosamond’s Bower was as delighted to 
see me wending towards that labyrinth 


welcome fly, for the time was as yet early for pleasure- 
seekers. He observed, however, that it was just then 
his hour for ‘ nuncheon’ *——having taken his breakfast 
in the dark, I ee ich refreshment he 
would be deli to guide my wanderings. 

‘No,’ said I; ‘I have no time for that, my friend ; 
guide me first, and you shall have your nuncheon 
afterwards : and here’s half-a-crown to enable you to 
make it a better one.’ 

The official took the coin, and after turning it over 
twice in his hand, and putting it between his teeth, to 
make sure that it was genuine, expressed his cordial 
thanks ; then mounting the platform from which he 
is wont to give directions to those within his toils, he 

igned to me to enter the bower. 

t was deep summer-time, and the walls of 
the labyrinth rose | and full-folia ed, so that = 
now and then could I catch sight of my mentor 
his official pole: I had therefore to trust mainly to his 
verbal directions, wherein, so contradictory and ry 4 
less did they sometimes appear, that I cannot help 

inking he must have le occasional mistakes, to 
the extent at least of saying ‘ Right,” when he meant 
Left,’ and vice din last the 
very heart of the e, | was enough to sit down 
on take breath upon the bench provided there for 
successful travellers. I had taken my seat, 
however, when I heard Hampton Church clock strike 
a quarter past ten; and although I had plenty of 
time to spare yet, it made me nervous. 

‘ Now, guide,’ cried I, ‘I am quite ready ; to 
take me out again, for it’s later than I thought.’ 

The echo from the distant palace-wall replied, or 
seemed to reply ‘Caught!’ but there was no other 
repeated I alarmed, ‘pla 

‘Guide,’ re’ , jumping u me 
Clementina will be left in the church.’ 

And the echo answered: ‘ Left in the church, or 
lurch ;’ for the guide was gone. 

The half-crown paid beforehand had been too 
much for his principles, and he had hurried away 
to drink it with his ‘nuncheon.’ How long, I won- 
dered, would it take a man to finish half-a-crown’s 
worth of his favourite liquor! He would 
dilute it with water, and spin it out wi 
reports and gossip. Finally, he would get intoxi- 
cated, and forget that there was an gy wretch 
in his Maze at all. The perspiration gathered on 
my brow as I thought of my parting words with 
Clementina : ‘If I am not at the altar before thee, let 
it be a sign that I love thee not ;’ and I knew her too 
well to doubt that she would stick to her own part of 
the bargain: ‘Be it so.’ Then a sudden recollection 
struck upon my brain that to get out of a Maze, 
a had only persistently to keep to one hand—the - 

eft, for instance ; and I started off at once upgn this 
scientific principle. The result was, that after three- 
quarters of an hour’s hard walking I found myself 
once more at the bench from which I started—in the 
very centre of the abominable labyrinthine system. 

“Why did he not get over ?’ inquires some indignant 
lady-reader. 

Madam, with all res and setting your crin- 
oline aside, I should like to have seen you at it 
yourself. A Maze in July is simply a succession of 
‘ bullfinchers ’"—a thirtyfold girdle of utterly impracti- 
cable hedges—not strong enough to bear one, and 
not thin enough to permit of one’s plunging through. 
inst wire and 
wood, upon first finding itself imprisoned, so did I 
adventure to attack the Maze in m i 
but in attempting the very first 1 


barrier, 
terrible accident _— to my ‘connubial does’ 


as at once put an end to any notion of my presenting 


* I find this, in the dictionary, to be the legitimate luacheon 
refreshment between meals. 
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altar in those at all. If the faithless 


ney, I do not believe that I could 


mpton Church ntably by the 
appointed time. question, not 
be debated here, for he never appeared at all. 
Ren 


the 
Maze for 


y 
out the contest, and turned my 
ever, impaled upon some hedge more spikey than 
common, I was temporarily forced to listen to them. 
Too late, too late, too late again, 
No Clementina, none, 


was what they pealed, or seemed to peal, incessantly. 
And all that time she was waiting at the Church, and 
ready to affirm that she was ‘not afraid with any 
amazement’—a curious expression, which seems to 
have had a peculiar significance in my own case. It 
is needless to say I lost her. I cannot say the loss 
was irreparable, use I have long been wedded to 
another, and she mightn’t like it; but at the time, it 
was very severe. It taught me a lesson against being 
‘too late’ (in general), which I forgot at supper-time 
the same evening ; and one against entering a Maze 
when one has only half an hour to spare (in particular), 
which I shall never forget as long as I live. 


THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE 

A yew periodical, even in these days, contrives to 
be heralded into the world of literature by a brazen 
flourish of trumpets. It puts forth its prospectus, 
clearly proving, if words prove anything, that the 
public will now for the first time get a fair penny- 
worth for its penny. More than this, the actual 
avatar of the new-born journal is attended by a 
shower of announcements more or less liable to the 
advertisement duty. Our ancestors of the early part 
of the eighteenth century surpassed us on this score. 
They did not, perhaps, advertise so widely and obsti- 
nately in the columns of rivals, on giant broad-sheets 
that turn every dead-wall into a blaze of coloured 
capitals, or on the friendly boardings of railway 
stations ; but they made up in logic, flattery, and 
big words, what they wanted in mere publicity and 
self-assertion. With them, a periodical was preceded 
by a strong advanced-guard of preface, introduction, 
argument, and apology. It was headed by a dedica- 
tion, couched in language too obsequious and fulsome 
to be addressed by one mortal to another; it was 
flanked by lists of titled subscribers, backed by an 
appendix, and the rearguard was very likely brought 
up by a vindication. Writers of that epoch, so near 
to us, and yet so far away in taste and principle, 
devoted half their space to giving reasons for saying 
anything at all, to excuses for what they did say, and 
to that they would say something much Vetter 
worth ing on another occasion. 

Thus it was with the Monthly Chronicle, which 
dawned upon Britain, in a cloud of rose-tinted pro- 
mises and pompous phrases, at the commencement of 
the year 1728. This history of contemporary events— 
the scheme of which was nearly the same as that of 


the better known and longer lived Annual Register— 
did not reach to a very patriarchal antiquity. It 
rose, flickered, and fell, as hundreds of its fellows 
have done, and its tenure of ular favour, at one 
time a’ tly secure, wholly in the 
course of a very few years. And yet those few brown 
volumes that remain—the mummies of the defunct 
publication—are not without an interest of their own, 
and are all the more amusing for their gravity. The 
instruction they afford is none the less valuable 
because it is imparted unconsciously. The editor 
holds up a mirror wherein we may catch a glimpse of 
the rouged, patched, enamelled face of the dead 
eighteenth century. He takes the portrait of the 
past, and takes it, too, with the mechanical fidelity of 
a photograph. The colour may be blurred, but the 
outline must be accurate enough; and at least we 
must admire the patience of the age which could wait 
a calendar pow for a summary of recent events, 
dished up, in general, without comment, and in a 
lukewarm condition. It seems hard for us, who 
chide the very telegraph for slowness, and for whose 
behoof special correspondents follow the march of 
armies, to comprehend that a Monthly Chronicle 
could ever have satisfied the craving for news. What 
should we, who daily peruse not only Mr Reuter’s 
sensation paragraphs, but the eloquent letters of con- 
tributors duly stationed at every capital in a 
say to such a compendium as this of January 13, 1729? 

‘Advice from Cologn, that the wolves do a great 
deal of mischief about that city, where they had 
devour’d an hermit, a post-boy, and a man who was a 
hunting.’ 

What a conjuncture of persons! Hermits were 
evidently more plentiful then: than now, since the 
anchorite, who would now a days make the fortune of 
the pictorial papers, is mentioned as simply as the 
postboy and the huntsman. 

Here is another gem of foreign information, under 
date of February 1729: 

‘ Advice from Brussels, that the states of Brabant 
had resolved to petition the nuncio for leave during 
Lent, throughout the Netherlands, to eat roast-beef 
and pudding four times a week.’ This may have 
been a ‘shave, of course; but in our time, it would 
have been jubilantly quoted on the platform at 
Exeter Hall, as a step in the right direction. Here 
notice — ad the hair of modern 

ers stand on id it figure in large in 
their Coy, of the Times : ‘ July 16.—At 9 this ones 
Admiral Somelsdyke hoisted his bloody ensign at 
Spithead ; and at half-past ten, caused one of his men 
to be shot on the forecastle.’ But as this icular 
sailor had not only deserted, but murde his own 
brother, who tried to stop him, we need not pity his 
doom overmuch. 

We still hang, but charily and most unwillingly; 
every loophole for mercy is eagerly sought, every 
plea has its weight, and it is not without pain 
and shuddering horror that even the worst and 
vilest murderer is consigned to the gallows. Very 
different was the state of things in March of 
1728. ‘Nine persons received sentence of death 
at Kingston, among whom was John Wilson (one 
of Blewet’s gz), for the murder of Thomas Ball 
in Southwark, in the year 1725, for which murder 
five or six were executed that year, and — in 
chains.’ ‘ Five or six!’ the editor is not parti to 
a figure. Human life was certainly cheaper, 
human conscience less sensitive, a 
four years ago. Crime and punishment, indeed, 
up a great portion of the Chronicle. We read how, on 
a bleak March day, the 26th of the month, ‘Thomas 
Hayes stood in the pillory at Charing Cross, attended 
by asi m, who cut his (the said Thomas's) left ear 
completely off.’ After which, Mr Hayes went to 
oe for four years, as a punishment for forging @ 

ill of five hundred and sixty pounds. This muti 
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myself at the off 
Guide had made his appearance upon that instant, an for 
had been the deftest and most willing tailor, carrying 
needle and thread about with him in readiness for 
that worse could not happen to me, I tore through the 
massive hedges like a gorilla in his native woods, 
and after the second or third, with very little more 
than a gorilla in the way of clothes to impede my 
headlong course. I have heard, and I sincerely trust 
is correct, that I spoiled that celebrated 
the remainder of the season ; but the victory 
was not achieved without a frightful loss. The most 
hideous part of the whole proceeding was, that the | 
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offender had made interest in high quarters, 
for his lenient. 

Our lively neighbours were by no means so lax in 
their ideas of discipline as may be supposed by those 
who imagine the France of the period as quafting 
champagne at the oe sup) or flaunting at 
the uerades of the wicked, witty Duchess de 
Berri. Here is a strangely severe decree, considering 
the offence and the judges : ‘ January 31.—Last week, 
the marshals of France condemned the Chevalier 
Despenchal to twenty years’ imprisonment, for having 


threatened to cane another gentleman.’ Poor Des- 


chal! seldom, since the jocose landlord was hung 
or declaring that he would make his son heir to the 
Crown (meaning his tavern so called), has a threat 
been so heavily expiated. 

The first two sovereigns of the Georgian epoch have 
been often blamed for their lack of patronage to 
British genius; but it is satisfactory to know that 
Poet Close had a in 1728, and one who was 
more fortunate in retaining the pension which he 
owed to chance or merit. This mutest of Miltons 
was ‘Stephen Duck, a poor thresher in Wiltshire, at 

of four and sixpence a week, on whom her 
majesty was pleased to settle L.30 per annum, and 
also gave him a little house at Richmond to live in, on 
account of his several ingenious poetical compositions, 
which were publickly read by the Earl of Maccles- 
field, in the | acm Men at Windsor Castle, to her 
majesty. He was brought first to court by the 
Hon. Mrs Cla ’ $o much for Duck, who seems 
to have quacked to some purpose; but it was not 
every literary effort which gave pleasure to royalty. 
A certain irregular publication, yclept Mist's Journal, 
the very title of which indicates o ity and con- 
cealment, was hunted down as remorselessly as a mad 
dog. One we learn that Mist's Journal had 
been presented by a grand jury, another day brings 
tidings that government will give a hundred guineas 
for the discovery of the printer and contributors. 
Then we have the publisher on his knees at the bar 
of the Commons, begging on of the honourable 
House before he goes to jai <a ruinous fine ; 
and his apprentices are ironed in Newgate; his 
maid-servant is scourged at the tail of a cart; and all 
concerned with Mist's Journal stand in the pillory, 
under an ovation of rotten eggs and cabbage-stalks. 
And yet, in a few weeks, we find this wonderful 
journal as rampant as before, libelling court, ministry, 
and parliament with the greatest assiduity. 

The fashionable intelligence of those yielded 
in nothing to that which daily gladdens the eyes of 
quiet old gentlewomen, far off in the country, who 
still like to read how the Countess of Asterisk’s ball 
—_ four streets awake, and how Baron Gulden’s 
child entertained a distinguished company at dinner. 

The Monthly Chronicle, in a very few lines, does 
justice to a feast which, in February, the Dutch 
envoy gave to the foreign ministers residing in 

on. Gargantua himself, or the Dragon of 
Wantley, might have had enough and to spare at this 
t ous repast, which comprised *105 dishes, 
besides 100 dishes of the dessert.’ There is an odd, 
but at the same time an encouraging contrast between 
the controversies recently w: on the comparative 
merits of the English and Irish convict systems, and 
this curt memorandum of November 1—‘ Eighty felons 
shipped to the American plantations.’ The reforma- 
tion of offenders seems to have been the very last 
thing our ancestors thought of, though that they 
were keenly alive, as we are, to their danger from 
unregenerate ticket-of-leave men, is proved by a royal 

roc tion of October 11. This manifesto e 

ing George’s + concern at the frequent robberies 
committed in the cities of London and Westminster, 
and those ‘parts adjacent, where now dwell four- 
fifths of the so-called Londoners ; and after laying 
much of the blame on ‘felous convict’ unlawtully 


returned from transportation, offers no less than forty 
pounds for the catching of every such person. 

Does the following read like one of fae paragraphs 

es, among the n downs 

elm-rows of the midiond ‘Advice from 
Newbury, Berkshire, that a sow devoured a child 
belonging to one Mrs Gray, a widow in Thatcham 
parish. beast was burned to ashes, by order of 
the magistrates.’ Such sentences on animals which 
had caused the death of a human being, or which 
were implicated in any indictment for witchcraft, 
were indeed common in France during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but this is perhaps a solitary 
instance in the annals of English law. 

No t confidence was then placed in military 
morality. A battalion of the Foot Guards being 
redu the disbanded soldiers were especially for- 
bidden to travel to their native counties in groups of 
‘more than three,’ for fear of their oppressing the 
villagers, or levying toll on the highways. 

That the police was miserably weak and blind 
may be judged from the following roll of street- 
robberies, all committed in the metropolis, and for 
the most part in the very busiest and best known 
of thoroughfares. The respectable senior who now 
toddles to his club along the gas-lit pavement— 
that well-preserved ancient, with wig, waistbelt, 
dyed whiskers, gold eye-glass, and varnished boots, 
whom we all know so well as he blinks in the bay- 
window—has no fears lest he should share the fate 
of Joseph Batson, Esq., who, ‘ between 10 and 11 at 
night was attacked in a chair, in the Pall Mall, by 
two foo who robbed him of his gold watch and 
seven eas.’ Joseph appears to have been an easy 
prey, but the chairmen, with unwonted courage, 
shewed fight, until one of the robbers put a pistol to 
Mr Batson’s head, and compelled him to order a 
surrender at discretion. Within a few nights of this 
time, ‘a gentleman coming down Holborn in a hackney- 
coach was stopped by eight or nine footpads, armed 
with pistols, and robbed of nine guineas, a watch, and 
a silver-hilted sword.’ On hearing of such an auda- 
cious outrage as this, in a place so utterly devoid of 
romantic accessories, the first impulse, and a very 
natural one, is of incredulity. Itis difficult to believe 
that, except at mock-auction marts and billiard-rooms, 
any one could be plundered in Holborn, on that 
pavement resonant with the thunder of wheels and 
the clink of boot-heels. Fra Diavolo and his band 
seem utterly inappropriate at the corner of Chancery 
Lane, or ambushed at the portals of the Blue Boar 
and the Red Lion. But the Holborn of George II. 
had dark lanes opening upon it, and fields, and 
swamps, and patches of len-ground, and even 
Turpin on his black mare might have taken a purse . 
there with a reasonable prospect of escape. 

The very next night, {ir King an attorney, ‘coming 
home from attendance on a parliamentary committee, 
in a hackney-coach, was stopped by ‘seven rogues 
with pistols,’ and, of all places in the world, in 
St Paul’s Churchyard ! ‘he attorney proved a 
lucrative prize, for his — deprived him of ‘ L.25 
in money, and his hat.’ t us hope he did not catch 
cold. It is then vaguely mentioned, that in Cannon 
Street alone, four open street-robberies had taken 

e within a week. Four days after the attack on 

r King, one of the post-office officials, Mr Parsons, 
also in a hackney-coach, was robbed in Lombard 
Street, within sight of the Bank of England, and in 
the midst of a praeeion thoroughly interested in the 
maintenance of order and the protection of property. 
This victim lost his money and sword. An hour 
before this, a gentleman, escorted by a link-boy, and 
engaged in the hazardous —— from Fleet 
Ditch to Hatton Garden, was robbed by ‘five villains 
with pistols.’ On the 25th, two substantial citizens 
were stopped in Bearbinder Lane by five rogues with 
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cage. sight inten, oven tho 
two ri nights , even the digni 

a legi tor failed to potest Sir’ Gilbert Heathente, 
M.P. He was returning home from the House of Com- 


on the perils he might encounter in traversing the 
dangerous defiles of St Paul’s Churchyard. The coach 
was beset by ‘several es,’ and the baronet 
was robbed as unscrupulously as his predecessor the 
lawyer. On the same night, which must have been 
a perfect saturnalia of the light-fingered and heavy- 
handed, we learn that ‘several gentlemen were 
knocked down and robbed thereabouts, and in Cheap- 
side, and in several other parts of the city.’ Consider- 
ing that the Mohocks were at the same time in the 
heyday of their lawless power and frolic cruelty, that 
the watch was impotent, and the street-lights rare and 
dim, there must have been pleasanter occupations 
than taking a late walk across London. 

But such acts as those 
ri sire ag crop for the ows. Here is 
ain entry for May 30, though’ to the Monthly 
Chronicle, it seems the merest matter of course: 
‘The nineteen malefactors were executed at Tyburn, 

ief summary 0 e iamen ebates 
came out monthly, and, ine onl dry py was, it 
was much more boldly set down than was the case 
forty or fifty years later, when journalists hinted 
that his m——y was much displeased at some- 
thing or other, that a r——l perso’ would take 
command of the arm et 
thought my Lord N—th too severe towards the 
American colonists.. The Chronicle prints the names 
frankly, and gives at least a notion of the sentiments 
of the principal speakers. But as for criticism or 
censure, it evidently does not enter into the editor’s 
wildest conceptions. He, good easy map, had no 
desire for the unpleasant notoriety and castigation of 
his contemporary of Mist's Journal ; and although there 
was a constitutional opposition in the House, there 
poons, epigrams, acobite li mned an 
inted in obscure garrets and behind sliding panels, 
the respectable ig | world thought as the 
king in council directed. Indeed, our friend of the 
Monthly Chronicle is a perfect Vicar of Bray, and 
never seems to venture an opinion at all. 

What is called the old maid’s portion of the paper, 
the column of births, deaths, and marriages, is by no 
means absent from the Chronicle. Very quaint are 
these notices, tho eminently calculated to gratify 
a curious public. How much more’ satisfactory than 
> gy notice is such an obituary announcement as 

is: ‘Died, Mr Joseph Pierman, a batchelor, —- 
to be worth twenty thousand pounds.’ Or: ‘Died, 
Miss Griper, of the Bath, whereby her two nephews 
come into a fortune of eighteen thousand pounds.’ 
So with a marriage, when it was gravely set down 
how Mr Happyman was to share ape and woe 
with Miss Lavinia Blushrose, a beautiful and accom- 
plished young lady, ‘five thousand pounds;’ or, 
the world learned that Sir John Luckydog had 
wedded the charming heiress of Spatch and Higgins, 
Lombard Street, with forty thousand pounds to her 
fortune. When promotions or exchanges took place 
in his majesty’s army, thé affair was not published 
in the stingy style of our days. Our Gazette grudges 
the m line which records ‘Jones to be Lieut. 
| Mes vice Fry, who retires.’ Not so the 

icle; it instructs its readers thus: ‘To be 
Captain in the Coldstream Guards, Eustace Dash, 
Esq., eldest son and heir of Sir Blank Dash, of 
Fatacres, nephew to the Right Hon. Joseph Surface, 
Deputy Goldstick to the king, and brother-in-law to 
the Lord Powderpuff, vice Captain Rattlebones, who 


exchanges to Cobham’s Dragoons.’ A good deal of 
the Clironicle’s space is devoted to foreign news, and 


mons in his own coach, but he had not calculated | Grand 


as a royal stumbling- 
that desire to share 
in the Spanish 


olic monarch’s own courtiers could not be humbler 
ca) never 

at the bar ot ight ‘and wrong, where even crowned 
heads stand on their trial now a days. 

Here are some scraps of information from foreign 
parts: ‘ Advice from that a man convicted 
of coining false shillings was publicly ——_ at 
Brussels, and afterwards thrown into a of 
boiling oil.’ The poor knave would have had the 
same doom in England, save only the umous 
—- of the oil. In France, authority was 

her still. Our modern convicts could scarcely 
guess how much of degradation, torture, and diaboli- 
cal a tacitly included in this brief state- 
ment: ‘ chain of 160 galley-slaves set off from 
Paris for Marseilles.’ But all can see the horror 
of the following: ‘Oct. 5.—A lackey was broke alive 
at the Gréve (in Paris) for having (with his comrade 
who was fled, and who was broke m the wheel 
in effigie) bastinadoed, with a womelbeeel i 
a whom they had sent for from 
street on Meanwhile, the coachman re- 
covered his bruises. To beat an enemy, or 
even to menace him with horse-whipping, was 
plainly a terrific offence in old France. A gentle- 
man is locked up for twenty years for hinting at a 
cane in connection with somebody else’s shoulders. 
A footman, for drubbing some other obnoxious per- 
son in real earnest, is ee ee into a 
gory pulp of shapeless flesh and by the iron 
crowbar of the executioner. After this, our Tyburn 

i seem mild. See how Spain treated her 
knights of the road: ‘ May 30.—One James de Pire, a 
famous highwayman, who for a long time had infested 
the roads, having been apprehended, was executed at 
Barcelona, being first torn with red-hot pincers, after- 
wards broke on the wheel, and lastly quartered.’ 


q 
We, who have seen to what hentia the controversy 


about our new cousin- the gorilla, carried the 
men of science and adventure, may find cause to 
admire coolness with which our forefathers 
received an advice from Milan, August 20, that an 
‘extraordinary animal of an unknown kind’ had been 
killed ‘ with much ado,’ just where the railway station 
of Novara now offers to travellers its welcome refresh- 
ment-rooms. This creature was above eight long, 
its ‘head, jaws, and tecth were of a frightful length,’ 
and ‘one part of its body was without hair.” It was 
to be seen ‘at Dr Pettuconi’s, and was, for aught we 
know, near akin to some of those astounding monsters 
which Mr Barnum has a talent for manufacturing. 
The Chronicle gave publicity to a select band of 
advertisements, the most prominent of which is the 
following notice of ‘Court cookery, with choicest 
recipes for making soops, pottages, fricasseys, harshes, 
farces, collices, sauces, forced meats, and 
souces.’ Sach, indeed, was the latitudinarian 5 ig 
of the age. If a man were called Harris y, he 


| 

it is remarkable that while there is but meagre intelli- 

gence about proceedings in France and Germany, 

we read voluminous accounts of the doings of the 

Sophy of Persia, the Emperor of Marocco, and the 

Seignior of the Ottomans. Britons of 1728 

were much i and 

} | mutinies of the janizaries, Moorish revolts, and 

| ob can possibly 

|be. ‘The piratical Barbary powers, whose corsairs 

then swept the Mediterranean, are often mentioned, 

but always in respectful terms. No one, indeed, is 

ever spoken of with blame or ridicule, save certain 

priests and ‘fryars ;’ and the auto da fés of Lisbon 

and Madrid—where, however, only penances are 

recorded in place of actual burnings—are mentioned 

| with mild disapprobation. The majesty of Castile is 
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might peobably be Aris to-morow. To sign one’s 
name Featherston during a long life was no security, 
nor was it the slightest reason against executing a 
last will and testament as Fithstone, or Fipstone, or 
Feston, or something scarce recognisable. The noto- 
rious Colonel Francis Charteris was called in print 
sometimes Charters, sometimes Chartres, or even 
Charts, while his noble son-in-law is hardly to be 
traced as the ‘Earl of Weems.’ It was thought 
worthy of record that on August 23d of this year, 
Hooper, the new hangman, first ‘performed.’ This 
was the third of these t officers of state, dating 
from the dynasty of Ketch, Charles IL’s contem- 
porary, who has given his name to the members of 
this gloomy guild. Before ‘performing,’ Hooper 
exhibited his commission from the sheriffs, the words 
of which are reproduced by the Monthly Chronicle. 
The periodical had often pleasanter things to tell of— 
theatrical entertainments, ues, routs, and 
galas, reviews in the Park, and feasts at Guildhall or 
elsewhere—how Lady Betty’s damask silks and dia- 
monds attracted attention, or how the Prince wore 
pink and gold, or orange velvet, and so forth. There 
‘was an occasional court circular. Here is an extract, 
which teaches us something of bygone manners and 
customs. ‘ August 15.—Their Majesties, with H.R.H. 
the Duke [he of Culloden], and the Princesses, went 
hunting a stag at Richmond, which was killed in a 
ee His Majesty, the Duke, and the Princess 

yal hunted on horseback; her Majesty and the 
Princess Amelia hunted in a four-wheel chaise, and 
the Princess Carolina in a two-wheeled chaise, and the 
Princesses Mary and Louisa were in a coach. Several 
of the nobility attended, and among them was Sir 
Robert Walpole, clothed in nm, as ranger. When 
the diversion was over, their Majesties and High- 
nesses refreshed themselves on the spot with a cold 
collation (as did the nobility at some distance of 
time after), and soon after 2 p.m. returned for 
Hampton Court.’ 

A strange picture! British royalty, very hot and 

red in the ees very voluble in — German lan- 

, tearing a poor stag on a sweltering August 
) the king and the duke on horseback, and the 
rest of the illustrious om 4 pursuing the chase in gigs, 
four-wheeled chaises, and even in a great monstrous 
gilt coach, with a coachman in a spun-glass wig, and 
three liveried lackeys dangling behind. Such a 
cavalcade would attract some notice at a meet of the 
buckhounds in the nineteenth century, but our editor 
evidently saw no joking matter in princely pas- 
times thus conducted. en we get a peep, not only 
at that adventurous Princess Carolina, braver than 
her sisters, who ran down the antlered monarch b: 
the aid of a single swift pair of wheels, but at Sir 
Robert Walpole, clothed in green, the great bribe- 
master-general of the government, ee quite 
a silvan and romantic capacity. Then early 
lunch or cold collation, the scraps whereof were destined 
to satisfy the hunger of the nobility (at some distance 
of time), when their serenities and transparencies had 
finished their royal meal, and jogged peaceably home- 
wards to Ham Court—how easily can we fancy it 
—the Rhine wines, the German dishes, and talk, and 
awful Teutonic etiquette. George Il. was as German 
as Luther: it took two more generations to turn his 
descendants into Englishmen. 

Treland was —— considered to be in a condition of 
average tranquillity. Only a few old men were livin 
who had borne arms walle Sarsfield or King 5 A 
against the new regime. Those who were to wield 
the murderous pikes of the year 1798 were not 
yet born. And yet we read that the August pro- 
clamation of the lords-justices declared one hun 
and twenty persons to be ‘Tories and highway rob- 
now out in on &e. 

word Tory is here in its original meaning, 
implying ‘ marauder’ in the Erse tongue, and with no 


litical party. The autumn of 1728 was 
lawless outrages as the spring had been. 
‘ Frequent robberies,’ says the Chronicle, ‘ were com- 
mitted almost every 


y 
Paul 


guineas and a gold watch, advertised five 
guineas reward for the latter, and received a penny- 
post letter, telling him that if he would repair alone, 
at half-past six, to a field between ‘ the Spaw and New 
Tunbri Wells, near Islington, he would find a 
person in white stockings and a laced hat, ready to 
make the desired exchan, Mr Brown, who seems 
to have been of a confiding nature, complied, and 
sought the lonely meadow alluded to, long since 
swam in a sea of brick and mortar. ere, in 
the dim light, stood a m attired as upon, 
‘Have you a gold w: ? stammered out Mr Brown. 
‘ Have you five guineas?’ rejoined the other querist. 
In an instant, ransom was paid, and the golden 
captive restored to the right owner. When, lo! 
i ings claps a pistol to Mr Brown’s breast, 
and pleasantly remarks: ‘ You see, sir, I could rob 
you in with ease, but I have more honour, and I 
scorn it!’ With which last quotation we may take 
leave of the Chronicle. 


MISS FYFE’S ADVENTURE 


Ir was at a Ramsgate boarding-house, and no lon 

e acquaintance of Miss Fyfe. She was staying there, 
with her maid, for the season, and my wife and she. 
soon became quite intimate, so that after a time Miss 
Fyfe spent most of her evenings in our room. She 
was a pleasant companion, cheerful and good-natured ; 
she had travelled much, both at home and abroad, 
and had hived up rich stores of information and 
experience, which she was always willing to draw 
upon for the benefit of her friends. In person, she 
was tall and thin, with gray hair, a strong resolute 
face, and } gray eyes, full of vivacity and humour. 
We were seated round the fire in our sitting- 
room, one chill evening in early autumn, when Miss 
Fyfe related to us the following adventure, which, I 
may here remark, I ase haw Oe permission to set 
down and make public : 

It is now some six or seven years began Miss 
Fyfe, since my nephew Fred, having just left college, 

ing out to Indi n living for a year past 
coke and had grown heartily tired of it; indeed, 
the town and I never agree very well together, and 
by the time I have been in it a month or two, I always 
find myself with an intense longing to visit 
either the country or the sea. So, in the present 
instance, I determined to go down for a while to a 
little country-house I have in Leicestershire, which 
happened at that time to be without a tenant, at 
which place it was arranged that Fred should joi 
me. The idea of a few quiet months in the country 
was as pleasant to him as to myself, for he was busy 
with his Sanscrit and Arabic, and in London he had 
so many acquaintances, that his studies were ning 
constantly interrupted. The beginning of June f 
us all comfortably established in 
Fred, and the two women-servanis, which were all that 
our little establishment needed. There was one fault 
to find with Ivy Lodge, and that was the reason why 
I could never keep a tenant in it more than two 
winters in succession: this fault was its distance from 


__ is stopped when driving down Old 
Street, and deprived, not only of his money, but of 
the whole of his raiment, being left to drive home as 
best he might. A gentleman is robbed on Hermi 
Bridge ; another is pillaged, and flung into the i 
waters of Fleet Ditch; and a fourth, age 
Winston, captares one of three footpads who assailed 
him in Holborn. Then comes the curious episode of 
Mr Brown of the Heralds’ Office, who, being robbed 
4 
| 
of 
e | 
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any other habitation, even of the humblest kind ; the 
nearest house being, in fact, two miles away, while it 
was six miles distant from the nearest country town. 
But neither Fred nor I cared for this in the least, for 
he got on famously with his studies within doors, and 
botanised to his heart’s content in the fields; while a 
visit to Westbury once a week satisfied all my social 
‘al ~ d passed quietly and 
, summer and autumn quietly 

leasantly away. One morning in early winter, 
Pred received a letter inviting him to attend the 
wedding of an old college friend, who lived about 
thirty miles away in another county. Fred replied, 
invitation, and set off y afterwards 
without fixing the duration of his visit, which would 
probably extend over three or four days. On the 
second morning of Fred’s absence, Mary, the house- 
maid, came to me to inquire whether I could contrive 
to spare her and Bessy for the afternoon and evening 
to attend the wakes at Westbury. I made no demur 
at letting them go, for they had been cooped up long 
enough without a holiday; so in the afternoon they 
were called for by Mary’s father, and duly driven 
away by him in his light cart. Before going, the old 
man observed that it would ‘ most a rather 
late at night before the lasses could get back again, 


but a I wouldn’t mind it for once.’ 

*If they are likely to be very late,’ I said, ‘it will, 

think, be best for them to stay all night at your 
house, and back first thing in the morning in 
time for b y 

The manifest delight with which this proposition 
was received by the two girls only served to confirm 
it, so it was finally arranged that they should not 
return till morning. The cart was just ing the 
corner of the lane when it came into my mind for the 
first time, that Fred being also away, I should have 
to spend the night alone in Ivy Lodge ; and I remem- 
bered further, that I had in the house a considerable 
sum of money, which I had drawn from the bank on 
the previous day for a certain purpose, and which was 
still lying untouched upstairs. 

The feeling was not a comfortable one at the 
moment; but I am not naturally a nervous woman, 
and I soon banished the subject from my mind as one 
= worthy of Besi 

ouse-dog, wo' protection enough for 
one and T determined to release him from 
his chain at dusk, and let him have the run of the 
arog Then, again, who was to know I had 
mn to the bank on the previous day, and still had 
the money in the house? So I went indoors, feel- 
ing as cheerful as usual, and made myself a com- 
fortable tea; after that, sat working for an hour or 
two; and then feeling the need of a change, put my 
ns away, and took up a book which Fred had 
brought me from Westbury a few days before. It 
was The Night-side of Nature, a volume with which 
are probably as I was, 
ving to pass a night by myself in a lonely coun 
tions and ghostly appearances, one of the worst books 
I could have chosen to read before going to bed. I 
was not long in perceiving this, but the fascination of 
the subject was such that I could not quit it; and I 
read on quickly, leaf after leaf, till I had got half 
through book, when, looking up, I was surprised 
to find that the fire was nearly out, and the clock on 
the point of twelve. I shut the book, and rose at 
once to go to bed. ‘How about Wolf?’ I said to 
myself. ‘Shall I go and release him, or leave him 
chained to his kennel? I would have him indoors 
for the night, only I know he would do nothing but 
scamper up and down stairs till morning, and put 
sleep entirely out of the question.’ 
I opened the door of the leading to the - 


door with the intention of releasing the dog, but xo 
St moment, I felt a sudden nervous tremor shoot 


JSroid came back at once ; 


through me, such as I had never experienced before, 
and a strange disinclination to move out of — 
own again in my chair to the point with 
myself, and prove to myself the absurdity of my 
fears. This I did quite conclusively, and in a very 
short time, but nevertheless I determined not to 

and release Wolf. ‘I have had a slight cold for the 
last two days,’ I said to myself, ‘ and it would not be 
advisable for me to go out of this warm room into the 


so I put out the lamp, and 
candle without further parley ; 
hand a little tisane, which pounded 
myself as a sovereign remedy for a cold in the head, 
I proceeded slowly and cautiously on my journey 
upstairs. I sa’ — and cautiously, for the influ- 
ence of the k I had been reading was still 
strongly upon me, and I found it requisite to 
pause for a moment at every second or third step 
in my progress upward, and glance back fearfully 
over my shoulder, expecting to see I knew not 
what—nothing, and yet something ; perhaps a black, 
formless, crouching creature, noiselessly 
after me up stairs, and only waiting an un ed 
moment to clutch me by the dress, pull me back- 
ward ; perhaps a gigantic phantom hand protruded 
from each door after I had passed it, menacing me 
with the anger of some power unknown ; perhaps a 
white corpse-like face glaring over my shoulder, with 
sightless eyeballs and — lips. Inwardly annoyed 
with myself as I was for being so absurd, I could not 
for the world have gone upstairs that night in my 
careless fashion. But, thank Heaven! here was 
my bedroom at last. One more fearful glance over 
my shoulder, and then I hurried in, and closed and 
bolted the door with a sigh of relief. ‘How I shall 
h at myself to-morrow for these idle fears,’ I 

id ; ‘but, in any case, I won’t spend another night 
alone in Ivy Lodge.’ 

When I got into bed, my terrors vanished in 
some measure, but in their I became oppressed 
with a melancholy undefined presentiment of some 
impending evil near at hand, but whence or how 


olf | coming I could not tell. 


Feeling thirsty after a time, I put out my hand to 
reach the tisane, which stood teehee chair by the 
side of the bed, when—horror of horrors !—my wrist 
was suddenly clutched by a death-cold hand, which 

it for a single instant, and then let it go. It 
is not too much to say that my heart ceased to beat, 
and all the pulses of life seemed to stand still in awful 
fear, but only for a moment ; the next, they burst madly 
on their courses; a cold sweat wrapped me from 
head to foot, and I lay with willy 
momently expecting the appearance of some dread 
apparition. e 

‘Yes, there it is— g ing!’ I whispered 
to myself, as a figure, black and vague, but still of 
human shape, rose slowly from the floor, till it reached: 
what seemed to me a more than mortal stature, out- 
lining itself as it rose against the white dise of the 
window-blind. There was not, however, much time 
for consideration, for the next minute the blindin 
glare of a dark lantern was thrown full in my dazzled 
eyes, and a hoarse voice, a voice with a chronic cold 
in its tones, exclaimed : ‘Now, mum, will you oblige 
me by getting up again? Sorry to disturb a lady, 
but it can’t be helped this time.’ 

Only a vulgar bu after all! 

The revulsion of feeling, from the ghostly terrors 
of the minute before, was so , that all my sang 
a predicament which 
at another time I should have deemed serious enough, 
seemed to me at that moment as but a matter o 
comparatively little consequence, ‘How has the 
fellow got into my room without being seen or 


ems ee 


= 
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heard?’ was the first question I asked myself, a 

uestion, by the way, which at the present moment 

am ly unable to solve, for a mystery it was 
m it remains. 


ly. Just step outside that door for a 
moment, while I put on a few clothes.’ 

‘None of your tricks, now!’ he said roughly, ‘’cos 
I = ’em.’ 

‘ You are forgetting your manners, sir, to a lady.’ 

‘Well, you’re a oa hand, anyhow !’ So saying, he 
went outside the door, holding it, however, carefully 
both with hand and foot, while I hurried on my 
clothes. 

I began by this time to feel rather more alarmed 
than at first, but still I thought it would never do 
to shew it: to treat such a man with polite audacity, 
if my nerves would only carry me through the 
contest, was evidently the best plan I could adopt. 

‘I am at your service,’ I said in a couple of minutes 
or 80. 

‘Then light your candle, and go down stairs; you 
in front, me behind. But first hand me over that 
gimerack watch of yours: I always had a fancy for 
a lady’s ticker.’ 

*You must be careful not to turn the key more 
than six times, when you wind it up, or you may 
break the spring,’ I said, handing him with an inward 
sigh my watch and chain. 

ow that the candle was lighted, I was able to see 
more clearly what the fellow was like. Both hands 
and face were thoroughly blackened, and his head was 
further disguised with a rough flaxen wig and a fur- 
cap. He wore a thick woollen comforter round his 
neck, and a capacious top-coat concealed the rest of 
his person. I determined to keep both e and 
ears open, to note any little peculiarity, either of 
voice or person, which might afterwards aid me in 
identifying him. It seemed to me unaccountable, that 
on that night of all others, when, for the first time 
since my arrival at Ivy Lodge, I happened to have 
anything like a large sum of money in the house, I 
should have to entertain such a visitor. It was 
almost hoping against hope, but still it was just 
possible t he might not be aware of my visit 
to the bank, and might not find the money in his 
search. But the question was oy decided for 
me. When we reached the foot of the stairs, I going 
first, and the man following closely behind me, he said: 
‘Stop a moment. Let us pay our first visit to that 
little room on the left, where you a our books, 
and where there ’s a’an’some rosewood ay in which, 
at the present moment, there’s two hun pounds 
in good money—seventy in sovereigns, and the 
remainder in flimseys—numbers all known, no doubt, 
but still ———- in the proper quarter.’ 

How, in the name of ess—or badness—had he 
obtained such precise information? 

There was nothing for it but to obey, so I conducted 
him into my study, opened my escritoire, and Lees 4 
handed him the money. He counted it over wi 
a complaisant chuckle, and then put it carefully 
= in his breast-pocket. 

‘ Now, this is what I calls a comfortable way of 
doing business,’ he said ; ‘no fuss, no bother, no cries 
nor tears—business-like and proper. I hate folk that 
snivel and baw], and always feel inclined to give ’em 
a — tap on the head. If everybody was as sen- 
sible as you, mum, our trade would be a pleasanter‘ 
one than it is. And now I think a few spoons and 
forks wouldn’t come amiss, for I’m expecting company 
next week, and would like to do the thing ia style. 
Ah! I wonder who was the first chap that found 
out it was vulgar to eat with a knife!’ 


Both spoons and forks were soon disposed of, and, 


sorrow of sorrows, my cherished silver teapot, together 
with sundry other articles of plate, 
cious bag which Mr Black produced from one of hi 
pockets. ‘There, mum, I’m pretty well loaded now, 
thank you,’ he said, as he disposed of the last article. 
‘ And it’s truly thankful I am that I came here without 
| oo oa else I should have had to go shares with him. 
I knew I could crack a little crib ike this by m 
—it’s child’s play, that’s what it is.’ He pull 
my watch, and referred to it with an evident air of 
satisfaction. ‘Why, blow me! it wants two hours 
and a half yet till daylight. Time for a bit of supper, 
if you’ve no hobjection—hey, mum ?’ 

‘None whatever,’ I replied. ‘If you will follow 
cee ee dining-room, I will see what I can find 
or you. 

‘Gosh! but this is prime, and no mistake!’ he 
exclaimed, turning up his coat-cufis, as I set before him 
a cold fowl, a roll of bread, and three parts of a bottle 
of old port. ‘Best quarters I’ve been in for many a 
day, hang me, if it ain’t!’ 

He set to work with savage energy, and sat silently 
enjoying himself for several minutes; while I sat 
watching him closely, and trying to discover some 
slight personal traits which might assist me hereafter 
in recognising him again. 
peaking with tas as be ap 
8 ing with a mouth, as he up a 
wine bass the candle ; ‘and the best Cubes of a 
fellow whose heart doesn’t hold too many good-wishes 
for anybody!’ Not a bad-tempered man evidently, 
when he could have his own way; and not without 
certain rude elements of politeness in his composition. 
When he had made a hearty meal, and finished the 
wine, he produced from one of his numerous pockets 
a little black pipe and a tin tobacco-box. ‘By your 
t it’s against rule to smoke in 
pe Seas if so, say the word, and we’ll adjourn 
to the kitchen.’ 

‘You are a privileged visitor,’ I replied ; ‘so light 
your pipe by all means.’ 

‘A brick! I said it before, and I’ll maintain it 
again,’ he exclaimed, slapping his leg with his huge 
hand. ‘ Ah, a comfortable crib this, and no mistake !’ 
he went on, puffing away in a contemplative manner 
at the little pipe; ‘and I wouldn’t mind if I was 
master here. tdo you say, mum? You’re in wants 
of a husband, and I’m in wants of a wife—shall we 
make a splice of it? You’re not quite so young and 
tender as you have been, you know; but I'll treat 
you well, and do everything that’s right and proper by 
ou; for I’m blessed if you ’re not the style of woman 
about you, but o ion; an you 
know how to ny What do. 
you say, mum—is it a bargain?’ He leered at me 
with his bloodshot eyes, and with his head a little on 
one side, and took the pipe out of his mouth for a 
moment in his eagerness to hear my reply. 
. * Thank you, but I’m not in want of a husband 
at present, I said; ‘and even if I were, I should 
fer seeing you with your face washed before 


roar of laughter, and slapped 


out 


re 
Jeciding to accept you.’ 
He burst into ee 
his leg again. ‘ y it’s my full-dress evening suit 
*ve got on!’ he 


that exclaimed ; ‘and I thought I 
looked quite fascinating in it. Well, if you won't 
have me, you won't; there’s no forcing an obstinate 
woman. But let us have a drop more wine instead ; 
there’s more where this came from, I suppose ?’ 

* Yes, plenty more in the cellar.’ 

‘ Then to the cellar we ‘ll qr Gosh ! but it’s 
prime stuff to stir a fellow’s blood. Take a candle, 
and lead the way, if you please.’ 

Taking a candle in one hand, and my bunch 
of keys in the other, I led the way towards the 


cellar, my black-visaged friend following closely in 
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‘Tf you ; only written to say you were coming, 
I would have sat up for you,’ I said aloud. 
‘I wanted to give you a pleasant surprise,’ he 
replied with a grin. ‘ Are you going to get up?’ 


man to stand upright in. I poi 
of said to 


23 


= 


bottles ; and before he knew 
or could recover himself in the 
the candle, and rushing to the 
to and double-locked the door 


a 


ttles, | nearly five minutes; he was 


‘What fool’s trick 
is this ?’ he shouted through the keyhole. ‘Open the 
door, you hag, or I’ll murder you when I get out!’ 

t I had ed up the stairs, and was away in 
the kitchen by this time, where I quickly relighted 
my candle. ing the candle for a moment, I 
hurried to the back-door, and unfastening it, called, 
at first gently, and then louder, bark’ 
ing no of recognition, or jo’ in y; 
as int 1 to his 
there, by the faint light of the stars, 
x dog lying dead cold—poisoned, 
y that miscreant in the cellar. 
cruel deed seemed to set my blood all 
vourite touched my feelings far more closely 
loss of my money and plate had done ; and with 
dread of the wretch swallowed up in a ¢ mea- 


house, contrary to my first impulse, which had 
to rush away and hide m in the darkness. 
what had I to fear now? Was he not trapped— 
i llar, there to await his 
g over 
ttle room; should the man succeed in 
ig loose—though I had little fear of it, for the 
door was very strong—they might prove useful ; but 
on coming to examine them, I found that they were 
pare | All this time, Mr Black was exerting his 
utmost stre i 


wa) 
not to flee so long as there remained 

ing him. He ceased his efforts after 
a time, and I could hear him moving about in the 
dark. What was he about todo? Not long was I 


in my desire for vengeance, I hastened back to | to 


open knife between his teeth, 
em out of the m. into the dull twilight made 
=< light of my candle at the 


entrance to the 


‘Come one step nearer, and you are a dead man!’ 
I exclaimed, standing at the top of the stairs, and 
inti istols at him.’ 

w with fear, even 


‘Ha, ha! what a j 
wretched attempt at a 


lark!’ he exclaimed with a 

ugh. ‘I said all along that 

“co acne But I say, mum, just turn them 

kers away for a moment, will you, while I come 

i Let + be bygones, and we'll bid 
each other a friendly farewell.’ 

‘Come a step nearer, at your peril!’ I said. ‘You 
have poisoned my dog, and robbed me of my money ; 
you are a coward and a thief; and here you shall 
remain, unless you prefer being shot one the head, 
until I give you into the custody of the police.’ 

A long and terrific volley of curses was his only 
reply, but he still kept carefully out of sight, for 
much as he feared the por voy be feared a bullet 
infinitely more. ‘If he only knew that the pistols 
are not ed !’ I kept repeating to myself. 

After this, the silence remained unbroken for 
probably brooding over 
what course he should next adopt. At length, he 
spoke pe ‘Let you and me be reasonable, now,’ he 
said ; ‘let us come to terms. I’ll give you back the 
spoons, and the plate, and’—— 

‘ Not if you were to give back what you have stolen 
to the uttermost farthing, would I let you go! Here 
you are, and here you shall remain till I see those 
wrists of yours decorated with a pair of handcuffs.’ 

Another terrible volley of oaths was again his reply ; 
drink at the contents. What I dreaded more than any- 
thing was, that he would drink till he lost the sense 
of fear, and then make a sudden rush up the staircase 
towards me ; but whatever my fears might be, I still 
stood resolutely on the topmost stair, ing down 
into the darkness with eyes that never away, 
and holding a pistol firmly in either hand. Appa- 
rently, the result of Black’s extra bottle was 

cause him to take out age Se on the 
floor, and crunch it into minute particles beneath his 
heel. ‘Curse her! I’ll have my revenge somehow !’ 
I heard him mutter ; and then he fell to drinking 
more wine. 

How beautiful to me that morning looked the first 
cold streak of daylight which stole in after a time, 
and seemed to whisper that deliverance was at hand! 

Two or three times more did Mr Black appeal, now 
to my fear, now to my compassion; but my only 
reply was a warning to him not to put his foot on 
the stairs, a warning which he conscientiously obeyed. 
Then I heard more bottles broken, and I knew that 
he was drinking himself either into a state of frenzy 
or a state of helplessness. How slowly the morning 
advanced! it seemed as though it would never be 
seven o'clock. Every bone in my body got to ache 
terribly long before my weary watch was over; at 
intervals there danced before my eyes a strange phan- 
tasmagoria of figures, red, blue, and flame-coloured ; 


then my prisoner below would 1 and whine like 
a wild beset in its lair, and atten- 


tion to the duty before me. When seven o'clock 
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my rear. The wine-cellar was reached by descend- | left in doubt, for I had hardly asked myself the 

ing a steep flight of stone stairs, which opened | question, when the noise of a pistol-shot resounded 

out of a leading to the kitchen. At the through’ the house, responded o by s scream from 

top of this flight of stairs was a — door, partly | me; the door at the bottom of the stairs fell back on 

made of glass; and at the foot of the stairs was | its hinges: he had shot away the bolt. ‘Now, mum, 

another and a stronger door, a locked. a off for your little trick !’ I heard him 
_ || Having descended the stairs, still holding the lighted | say. e next instant, I saw him, with a bottle in 

candle, I unlocked the lower door, and we both 

entered the cellar, a small vaulted apartment, just 

high enough for a ted 

to the various Mr 

Black : ‘ Pick choose where you please. t 

row close to the floor is all port ; pechege thet will 

suit you best.’ 

*Couldn’t improve on the last lot. But I say, mum, 

' it wouldn’t be amiss for me to carry away a couple | black with which his face was smeared, as he glanced 
of bottles, ifi—ha, ha!—you wouldn’t think it too|up and saw me standing there; and dropping the 
bottles, he shrunk back into the darkest corner of 

| a polite way of making your 
| | known,’ I said, ‘that I find it imnponstile to 
you.’ 
ttles from the lower tier; while he was thus 
I gave him a sudden push with all the 
of my two hands, which sent him crashing 
among th 
happened, 
had pulled 
. In doing this, I had acted entirely with- 
out ame and on the impulse of the moment, 
without at all calculating the consequences to which 
the with a heart that beat as though it must | 
burst its bounds. Mr Black quickly picked himself | 
up, with many oaths, from among the broken bo 
| 
stoutly built, and so far detie efforts. I placec 
the candlestick on a bracket at the top of the stairs, 
and stood close by with my brace of - pistols, 


up in a light cart, escorted cousin of the 
latter. I rushed to the door, opened it as quickly 
as my trembling fingers would let me, and in a few 
words ing was told. Th 

not to be alarmed by a dozen Mr Blacks, but walked 
unconcernedly down stairs to see him, and there 
found him so helplessly drunk that no precaution was 
needed to keep him in safety till a constable arrived, 


who took him into custody, and conveyed him to the | d 


nearest jail. 


DRESS. 

THERE are studies which derive importance, less from 
their own intrinsic merit, than from the clue that they 
afford to other branches of knowledge. Dress is one 
holds a candle to History. Just as the mud-strata of 
the Nile, line above line, and streak over streak, 
chronicle the inundations of antiquity, so does Dress 
form a self-registering index of national life. And 
what an index! How wide the transition from the 
fig-leaf of Eden, from the rude raiment of skins, from 
the scanty and simple attire of the primeval days, to 
the period of hoops and periwigs, patches, powder, 
and embroidery ! 

Of the earliest ages of all, we know, and can hope 
to know, but little. Genesis tells us that our first 

nitors, when expelled from Paradise into the 
working-world of cares and responsibility, were 
clothed with the skins of beasts. The skins of 
animals, of course, presented to the hunter the 
readiest resource towards needful apparel. The furs 
of the bear, the hide of the deer, the bison, and 
even the lion, were soon im into the service 
of man. When the epoch supplanted the 
rougher era of the chase, men began to attire them- 
selves in sheep-skin and ox-hide, in dressed leather, 
and, after a long interval, doubtless, in woollen cloths. 
But all nations, except the anomalous dwellers in 
Polynesian islands, must have passed through the 
ao of progress. The untutored races of the 
world’s dawn had no other opportunity of replenish- 
ing their wardrobes, or ——s their bodies, than 
that afforded by the spoils of hunting. There cer- 
tainly exist a few gigantic leaves, such as those of the 
talipot-tree of Malabar, a small number of which 
would furnish a whole family with clothing, thread, 
hammocks, and tent-cloth. These, however, are rare, 
even in the tropics; and though flax and cotton grow 
wild in some favoured ions, it is not until a con- 
siderable amount of civilisation has been attained, 
that the natives are competent to weave textile 
fabrics of even the coarsest kind. 

Connected history does not begin until a date when 
the arts of social life had a 
Raiment was not then a mere necessity ; it been 
already, and for how long a time we know not, made 
to minister to the pride, the luxury, and the vanity 
of our ancestors. Already there were abrics, 


y 
rich dyes, gems, ornaments of gold, silver, pearls, and 
embroidery. There were robes and ad 


ornments pecu- 
Alread 


liarly belon to the priest and the king. 
there existed i distinctions, clearly enough denoted 
age ag of dress. Still, a great sameness pervaded 


wide tract of Western Asia in which, with its | from 


and African dependencies, pristine civilisa- 
tion sway. The main difference between rich 
and poor, between the haughty and the lowly, in the 
matter of dress, was that the dignitary wore a load of 
clothes, while the poor were all but naked. We find 
this still the case in India, and elsewhere. My 
Lord Sheik, or His Hi the Emir, or His 
Sanctity the Shereef, is a walking mountain of 
al He, his wives, his kinsfolk, wear half-a-dozen 

t-coloured gowns, vests, and pairs of shulwars; 


they have monstrous turbans, 

are swaddled in shawls of price. 

cloth suffice to cover stalwart [brahim yonder, hoeing 
the rice-field ; or 


e stalwart cousin was | and 


Very early, too, the warrior assumed armour of 
more or less solidity, and with it a dress more succinct 
and convenient than the flowing robes which were 
always worn by priests, elders, and other grave and 

ecorous personages. 


the curtailing of a 
but the tightenin 
important article of eastern dress. 
in an integral part of attire with almost every 
tribe and nation of the Old World, and has been trans- 
planted by the Spanish colonists tothe New. It takes 
— shapes, from the broad cummerbund of the 
Hindu, to the leathern a girdle’ of the Hotten- 
tot; from the red silk sash of the Spanish muleteer, to 
the dainty shawl that compresses the waist of a Per- 
sian dandy: but the principle is the same. Without 
this cincture, which is put on by tying one end to an 
iron staple or the stem of a tree, ee by gravely 
ing on an imaginary pivot until it is ti 

twisted? round the body, the Orientals firmly believe 
that health could not be maintained; and the 
labourers of Southern Europe are of the same opinion, 
though our own doctors differ on the subject. The 
national Greek dress, which the old Hellenes wore, 
and which the modern Hellenes, as well as the 
Albanians, Bosniaks, and Montenegrins, still wear, is 
very modification we still 
see in the hieroglyphic paintings of the Nile valley, 

Egyptians. The modern 


of 


girdle is 


the secular dress of the old 
Greek costume, however, is probably both more 
picturesque and more seemly than that worn by the 
contemporaries of Pericles. A more picturesque, 
showy, and at the same time convenient attire, for 
an active people, dwelling in a warm climate, has 
never been devised than that complication of gay 
jacket and vest, snowy kilt, pre greaves, and 
hrygian cap, with its massive silken tassel, which 
some of us deem more fit for a fancy-ball than for 
the outdoor world of labour. The early Greeks, 
‘brass greaved’ in war, but in war alone, were 
passionately fond of the kilt. They loathed and 
scorned the Medish robes, the exuberant wrappers, 
the loose gowns, of their Asian foes. A contemptuous 
allusion to the ‘trousers’ of the hated Persian race 
was sure to ‘bring down the house’ in Athenian 
theatres. Our dfathers did not more obstinately 
couple and Frenchmen in the same anathema,,. 
than did the Demos of free Greece connect a foreign 
the effeminacy of trousers. 

The Romans, as we know, wore the gown in peace, 
the toga only when the — of Janus was open, 
and the legions on their They had borrowed 
the toga from the Greeks. In its mature form, it was 
a badge of citizenship. Slaves did not wear it, bar- 
barians did not wear it. The provincials who had 


y | bought or earned citizens’ rights were proud to put it on. 


But Greece generally set fashions to Rome, and 
sently the tunic, a thing of Levantine device, Law 
servile Athens to the Seven-hilled Queen of 
Nations, and was adopted by the fashionable circles. 
The noble old toga was gradually voted obsolete, 
absurd ; tunics were the only wear. Prigs, demagogues, 
and noisy vestrymen alone wore what Cesar and 
Manlius valued above the royal robes of eastern 
kings. And before Rome had quite sunk into contempt, 
the barbarous bracce, or pantaloons of the Germans 
and Celts, at which the cultivated Italians had lo 
sneered, came into use, and supplanted the kirtles of 
the old school. The Capuchin friars have 
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struck, I was weary almost to fainting ; but help was 
near ; for a few minutes later, Bessy and Mary drove 
| well; or Ali Baba, plodding ide patien ey 
its load of firewood. 
early Romans also, were accustomed to ‘ gird up their 
— SSSSSSSSSFeeFeFeFeFeFsSFSFSSSSSSSSCfFsFsFsFsFSFFF Joins’ previous to any exertion or exercise of activity, 
| 
| 
ll q 
| 
| | 
| 


; gave a pre- 
; a bear-skin was the favourite 


wes |v 


the assertion that she ‘stayed at home and span wool ;’ 
and the same might be said of many a chatelaine, and 
many a farmer’s wife, during at least sixteen hundred 
the Christian era. The Britons whom Cesar 
conquered, though they wore the furs of beasts, and 
smeared their own limbs with the bright-blue woad, 
were by no means ignorant of the art of weaving. 
Their woollen clothes were of gay tartans, whose 
a brilliancy which struck the Romans with 


Tyrian purple, of which emperors were so jealous, 
and the use of which was the proudest ot of 
i cials, was but a coarse and dusky hue, com- 
by a writer of the Lower Empire, to ‘bull’s 
Cochineal was unknown, therefore our scarlets 

much brighter and purer than «ho the Flavias 
Antoninas ever saw ; while our ves, Magentas, 

ior to any products known to 

the Roman dyer. e Saxons wore wool in winter, 
in summer, linen, and for the most an unbleached 


it pantaloons of the Saxon gentry were easily sup- 
ited by the Norman garb ; 


the dress of the iginal Irish was very remarkable: a 
long frieze mantle, such as Camden records with dislike, 
a saffron-dyed shirt expressly designed to save wash- 
ing, a ‘glibbe’ of ma hair protecting the head, and 
brogues of untanned cowhide on the feet, make up no 
very inviting picture. Queen Elizabeth and her lord- 

aged a constant war against this wardrobe ; 


gn 
enry VIII.; but the far more strange and 
of the Scottish Highlanders, perhaps the 
has been 


an cos- 
this strange 


century and a eS 


and which could only have been retained so long from 
its native land being a mountain region out of the 
track of travel and conquest, has been much altered: 


It is said that the trews are older than the philibeg; — 


it is said that the nt coat and kilt, which super- 
seded the ‘belted plaid’ about one hundred and twenty 
years ago, and which substituted three garments for 
one which had previously served, by ingenious fold- 
ing, for mantle, vest, and kirtle, was the device of an 
English road-contractor. Be that as it may, the inno- 
vation was certainly for the better. 

The Normans, while they continued to take the 
lead among European races, were the arbiters of 
fashion ; we hear little of French taste until the 
first effervescent energies of the conquerors of Eng- 
land had dissipated themselves, Rouen, in the 
eleventh century, was more fashionable than Paris ; 
and London for a while succeeded to the dignity of 
the gayest capital in all matters of pageant and dis- 
play, on this side the Alps. The Normans loved fine 
jothes; but their fancies were extravagant, and no 
vagary was too monstrous for them. Their boots were 
at one time of fabulous length, and pointed as a snipe’s 
bill; at another, they had toes broad and splay as the 
tail of a giant lobster ; and anon the boot-peaks, cur- 
ling w like rams’ horns, reached the knees, and 

e of ilt s of milk-white shoes, - 
that fell to the ground, cloaks briefer than a policeman’s 
ee of oilskin, caps overweighted with plumes. A 

ick volume could not chronicle all the splendid whims 
and expensive absurdities of those days—how the rich 
glistened like peacocks in the sunshine, how the poor 
ran barefoot and in rags beside their caparisoned war- 
horses, and bawled to my lord the baron for largesse. 
Our times are better than those, though the tints be 
duller, and the dresses plainer. Female attire, we may 
observe, was in medieval days somewhat less fantastic 
and gaudy than male apparel. To be sure, the high 
Norman cap, sometimes towering like a spire, some- 
times spreading like a nautilus-shell, dates from that 
period ; but the wimple, the curch, and the hood, were 
simple and not ungraceful coverings for the head. 
The gowns worn by ladies of rank were by no means 
so whimsically designed as the doublets of their lords. 
Modern fashion has in some measure reproduced the 
long under-skirt, the close-fitting tunic, and the trim- 
waisted robe of the days of chivalry, a dress which 
even caricature cannot render ridiculous, and which 


will probably endure ——- ages. 

A gala or procession of middle ages must have 
affo a rare feast for the eye. Every guild, craft, 
and profession had its livery, its asso hues, its 

, and trimmings. Great nobles took a pride in 
exhi ee crowd of retainers arrayed in the icu- 
lar tint which heralds assigned to their masters’ family. 
Law meddled with conniiin , With the cut of a gar- 
ment, the dye of it, the that composed it, the 
fringe or lace on its hem. If practice had matched with 
theory, it would have been as easy to tell the country 
esquire from the Templar, or the grocer from the 
currier, as to distinguish between the labelled speci- 
mens ina museum. Parliament desired that English 
society should be — out into castes, as clearly 
defined as those of the Hindu commonwealth, and 
i recognisable. Hence there were statutes 


instantly 
—— cloth of gold to one class of titled ladies and 
gen 


lemen ; to another, silk and cloth of silver; a 
countess might wear one sort of costly fur; a lesser 
baron’s wife, another; a knight’s dame must content 
herself with cheaper finery; and a yeoman’s spouse 
had to keep out the cold with plain cloth and 
skin. But practice proved too slippery for rules the 
most precise. So long as men and women feel the 
ordinary spur of vanity and love of admiration, and 
tuary law must be a dead-letter. Those who 
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what was undoubtedly the common dress of the 
Christian commonalty in the third and fourth cen- 
turies. A cowled cloak, the hood of which could at 
pleasure be drawn over the head and face, a rope- 
—.. hair-shirt, sandals, and the above-mentioned 
made up the — this costume 
was not universal. The ish peasantry wore 
blouses before the Roman conquest, precisely as the 
French peasantry do now; the Helvetians were in 
ference to horse 
ference to horse-hi 
greatcoat of every Scandinavian chieftain. } 
Gaul, Germany, and the other countries north of the | i 
Alps were very rich in linen, which the matrons and 
maidens may thread spun from home-grown flax. 
a er 7 a good deal of homespun cloth from 
the fleeces of the sheep, which were constantly growing 
more numerous and valuable. Italy was by no means 
so well provided with linen, but all the old Roman 
territories abounded in live-stock, wool was plenty, | 
and the distaff was never idle. 
which the Quirites could bestow o 
} 
surprise. n this matter of colours, we are, as Gibbon 
remarks, far ahead of the classic nations. The vaunted 
white linen of coarse quality. That blue colour to | 
which the frocks of French peasants owe their name 
; of blouse, seems never to have obtained in England, 
save as a mark of the butcher's trade. The tunic and | 
eC White or yreenis 1 SIMOCK- e | 
very oldest of traditional garments. 
Down to the beginning of the seventeenth cent 
} 
tartan or philibeg in the Scottish Highlands, were 
repeatedly fulminated against yellow shirts, shaggy 
heads, rough -white cloaks, and 
skeans worn in the belt. The early Welsh dress of 
white linen began to fall into disuse during the Plan- | 
tage’ | 
of H | 
ing 
artificially fostered and preserved, so as to be among 
those most familiar to our eyes. Yet how wild, bar- 
baric, and martial it is! Continental Europe can shew 
nothing like it. The ~~ of it fills all nations 
with surprise, and it y appea 
tume, and not to have been Sen 
else has been, from Asia. 
which was all but unknown a | 
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for gold thread and Padua silk, for ermine and 
rable, for milk-white Spanish leather, and jewelled 
Moorish les, seldom Pound any difficulty in their 
path. How many fops ruined themselves and their 
tailors, in those days of tem tion, may be easily 
ge Some single suits of Sir Walter Raleigh's, 
or instance, cost thousands of pounds, so thick] 
were they sown with — so incrusted wi 
so stiffened with gold and ape and 

ht by cunning needles. Near! 
coronation finery of Mary Modena. 3 ames 

ite young queen, cost a hundred thousand pounds. 
Men, however, in the Plantagenet and Tuder. days, 

nt more on their own adornment than on that of 

eir wives. Those were the days when doublets 
were slashed, and pinked, and betrimmed, until the 
original satin or velvet was all but hidden by the 
profusion of rich stuff that filled the artificial rents, 
when a young dandy wore at least a hundred ells of 
many-colou a ribbons fluttering about him, in 
rosettes, ties, tags, points, = streamers. The very 
shoes were often hidden by pearls and rubies, the 
fingers blazed with rings, and a courtier would some- 
times carry the value of half his patrimony on his 
back. “Much of this splendour, however, was man- 
aged with more economy than might be expected. 
Persons of rank bequeathed their bravery to their 
descendants. A countess thought no shame of figuring 
in the well-preserved robe that her dmother 
worn in its first freshness. Not only did fine suits 
pass from father to son, but wealthy noblemen like 
the Lord Ogle solemnly left as a legacy to a dear 
friend—an old coat. Richly embroidered clothes 
were given by anxious suitors to the patrons they 
sought to propitiate ; courtly aristocrats intrigued to 
gain ion, not only of an attainted traitor’s 
lands, but of his valuable wardrobe. 

France was one, but only one, among many of the 
countries which gave the keynote to fashion ; Milan, 
Padua, Germany, and the Low Countries, as * well as 
Spain, rivalled the influence of France. England 
alternately followed all. At one time, our forefathers, 
in true Gallic taste, were squeezed into garments of 
that extravagant ti waning. which the elder Disraeli 
chronicles, and of which the stone effigy of Charles 
the Rash, at _Bruges, is so fine a specimen; at 
another, En men were clad in the ve black 
that suited the sombre pride of the Castilian charac- 
ter; then no mode would serve but that of italy. with 
its nicely assorted colours and punctilious elegance ; 
and then came in the garb of Almayne, the Low- 
German style, and our ancestors indued themselves 
in preposterous ruffs, steeple-hats, puffed jerkins, and 
wide trunk hose, ‘bombasted’ out with bran and 
wool to the most pantomimic dimensions. Truly, a 
strange Britain was that in which king and court wore 
the time-honoured dress of the gallant corps of beef- 
eaters, and yet in most essentials we and our prede- 
cessors are the same. Queen Elizabeth had a strong 
affection for Italian dress, language, and manners ; her 
ladies and courtiers were fluent both in Tuscan and in 
that colloquial Latin compared with which all other 
tongues were called vulgar and barbarous. Her suc- 
cessor preferred the Flemish fashion to that of 
Florence ; while the taste of Charles I. Ted him to 
give precedence to the decorous pomp of a ge Thea 
came the Puritans, sworn enemies to 
lightsome and gay; love-locks were snipped “Of, 
and bright colours proscribed ; and that was but a 
melancholy and ugly England ‘that had short-polled 
hair, sad raiment, and a steeple-crowned hat of dole- 
ful black felt. Yet a few years, and a violent reac- 
tion set in, and the nation flaunted outrageously in 
gay clothes, as if to make up for the dowdy costume 
of the sullen Commonwealth. In the reign of Charles 
IL., of James IL, of William a Mary, and of Anne, 
English fashions were wholly derived ‘from those of 
France. The same embroi coats. lace cravats, 
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the same shoes, the same hats 
Peaigh ith snowy feathers, the diamond 
silver-hilted swords, seen in 
at Versailles. English gentlemen carried clouded 
and in imitation of the 
its ; Eng ies wore satin ues, ringlets, 
Whe mode of the French Sour, 
mn a German dynasty s to the 
the sway of French fashion was but slightly shaken. 
In full there were the same hoops, and powder, 
and rouge, the same silk or velvet coats, gold lace, 
and cobweb stockings on both sides the water. 
But some innovations, such as the top-boots worn £4 
men, the white aprons worn by ladies, and the mob- 
caps, sprung up among us, and were bitterly censured 
by Beau Nash and the other upholders of ancient 


oe Down to the time of the French Revolution, 
dpe ng was not thought absurd who went to a 
oo silk, in white velvet, or blue satin, be- 


th gold, and fringed with Flanders ‘lace. 
the stern head-lopping patriots of the Mountain hap- 
et to attain manhood at a time when an Anglo- 
mania prevailed, and when everything English was 
the rage ; hence British top-boots, British cravats of 
thick muslin, and coats of insular cut, were almost 
universally worn in France by those early Republicans 
who never — of Pitt and King George but with 
a curse. en the shoe-buckles were replaced by 
ribbon ; and the French revolutionists left off ae 
powder, and took to short hair 4 la Brutus. Next, 
the Dukes of Bedford and Northumberland brushed 
the powder out of their own hair and that of their 
many servants ; and the former peer paraded London 
with his coach-horses’ tails powdered as white as the 
driven snow, in ridicule of the old system and the 
new government tax. Great abuse and many sarcasms 
rained on the innovators, but the innovation grew 
daily ; hair-powder was soon only seen on the heads 
of a few stanch lovers of things as they were. 
Next, the ladies of England copied the ladies of 
France in their servile imitation of the short waists, 
— skirts, rolled hair, and high combs, of the 

Roman matrons of old days. Perhaps, during the 
— of this classic taste, which lasted many years, 

ress may be said to have attained 
ugliness. ‘The most flattered portraits that Lawrence 
or his pupils could draw have the air of caricatures. 
Those bright-eyed, carmine-lipped, dark-haired women 
who still smile witchingly from the canvas, had need 
of beauty indeed to counteract the effect of such a 
school-girl’s attire, with the waist under the armpits, 
the prim sash of blue ribbon, the absurd hair-comb, 
and the general limpness of the crumpled satin 
robe. At the same time, the husbands of these ill- 
used dames, in high stiff stocks, long narrow coats 
with brass buttons, and stocking-net pantaloons, were | 
not a whit less ridiculous than the ers of their 
joys. The ae and the reign of rge IV. prob- 
ably witn more hideous adaptations of costume 
for both sexes than any other period of correspon: 
extent. Matters mended slowly. The last old gentle- 
men who persisted in wearing swords died out ; 
powder became extinct ; ailes de pigeon perished ; and 
even blue coats and silk hose became few. 

Then gradually + up a style of masculine 
attire, not ul, perhaps, but not inconvenient, 
well ada for manly sports and outdoor exer- 
cise, and certainly neither effeminate nor absurd. 
Nor, in the vexed question of dress feminine would 
many of us care to see our wives and sisters go back 
a the patterns set them by their mothers. In 

te of t the countless jests to which crinoline—which 
is Pat the old hoop in a scarcely less ludicrous form— 
has given rise, it is at anyrate better than the short 
waists and awkward skirts of two generations ago. 
Nor would even the keenest satirist of modern wa 
care to exchange the pretty hats of now a days for 
poke-bonnet of the ancients, such a bonnet as we see 
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HOME FROM THE COLONIES. 
CONTRASTS. 
i born and bred; and I 
r who comes at this’ time 


city than L land has been 
a far land to me these many years, but I have not 
loved it less on that account; nay, more; one must 
to scho6l, they say, to ai iate home, and I 
ve been to a hard school on the other side the world 
without one holiday. For the last score of years 
and longer, I have walked 
By the long wash of Australasian seas 
Far off, and held my head to other stars, 
And breathed in converse seasons. 


can quote, you see. I know English writers better 
ps than many who have had leisure to read them 
at home; for I have had more cause to know 
They have been to me almost as home itself. 
lonely Bush they have held before me 


heir, I daresay I did not do much 

did not put 

iers to my fancy for emigration. 

nor even as 

ery solicitous that the Famil 

should not be discredited b 

i h as eapionia g (the Tre- 

he said, had not been connected with trade 
centuries) ; and I indulged him in this matter 
with a vengeance. Nobody would that in the 
of Mr John Stokes, last of Melbourne, late of 
bidgee, is now concentrated all that remains 


to fly my kite, are his ; the Home Farm, where I was 
wont to skim the cream from the standing milk ; the 
sheltered paddock that once held the long-tailed —~ 
which my father gave me upon the last birthday 
ever t in old man never dreamed 
that things would turn out thus. Trevarton gone to 
to ¢ again, for the young , tis sai 
of hie t buy the estate 
to-morrow, doubtless, if I chose ; but I do not choose. 
Mr John Stokes is not ambitious of territorial distinc- 
tion. What 


his own! 
be no country squire now. I am a citizen of the 
universe without a tie ; and also, alas! without a friend 
within sixteen thousand miles or so. 

I am here in ad to behold the wonders of 
civilisation, and life in the metropolis of the world ; 
my object so far is identical with that of the 
Japanese ambassadors. But many things are so 
altered since my time that they are more strange 
than if they were new. 

me 


England, Cricket was a favourite game with village bo 
but was only in rare instances played by men. There 
was one cricket-club where there are now adozen. If 
you looked out the word in the anemageran of that 
date, it would have been with this result : 

‘Cricket. See us ; is also [small type] an 
exercise or game with bats and a ball.’ - 

Yet one Australian firm alone gave seven thousand 
ds this year for the honour of a visit from the 
en of England. Each man received his L.150, had 

his passage paid out and home, and was maintained 
throughout — om in the colony as though he were a 
prince of the b: He never went out upon wheels 
without four horses. His excellency the governor 
resided at the entertainment which welcomed these 
ilosophers of the Wicket, who were received every- 
where with distinctions such as were never paid to 
those of the Porch. Their departure from d 
was so timed as not to interfere with their professional 
avocations (!), and they now return for the recom- 
mencement of the cricketing season at home. Thus, 
with the exception of the time lost in the two voyages, 
they will have played cricket all the year rao and 
been well rewarded for it. In my time, there was 
scarcely a professional cricketer in Great Britain. 
Beuniiend bowling was almost unknown. It was 
contemptuously ‘throwing’ by the veterans, 
who accounted for its origin thus: An only son, much 
addicted to cricket, si in vain for his favourite 
pursuit during the holidays, until his sisters volun- 
teered to bowl for him. Cricket in the family became 
from that date an established institution; only, as 
the girls were unable to bowl in the usual way (that 
is, underhand), because of their petticoats (which they 
could not well gather up under their left arms asa 
man does his coat-tails), they bowled round hand ; and 
that, after a little, so accurately, that their brother 
was quite enamoured of the fashion, and took it back 
with him to school. This feminine bowling—but with 
the speed of a catapult, and the certainty of a rifle 
bullet—is now become the recognised mode. What a 
stride, then, has this one matter of Cricket made, 
which I left an amusement, to find a recognised Art, 
nay, a Science, the disciples of which are invited even 
to the antipodes ! 

This is merely a single instance of that stupendous 
Change which has affected all things here within a 
quarter of a cen’ As a father who has been 
away from his child in foreign climes returns, and 
scarcely recognises his own, so gaze I on England. 
She is beautiful exceedingly, thinks he, but with 
another sort of beauty than that which has recurred 
to him in danger, in sickness, in the long watches of 
the night, at all times, in short, when the sombre 
thought has intruded that he will see her never 
more ; different altogether from that picture which 
he has made within his mind, and dwelt u 
throughout that w Tast 
in home: she is a 


for companions (so strongly do old associations work) 
into the faces of men who have been born since I 


that I was Stokes, and Australasian 

but—it is a foolish prejudice, but I trust 
not found coal in Trevarton parish, and sunk a 


|| 


gg°s 
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in old comic cartoons, or in Les Anglaises pour rire. 
Dress must run its course: it has its cycles like the 
stars, its ebb and flow like the tides; and all the 
preachers, law-makers, and censors of the earth have 
than dear ‘artington to sweep away the 
_|| broad Atlantic from her cottage-door. 
_ 
for the rids Fair to London knows less about 
| 
I 
th 
pictures of peopled cities ; and on the treeless Prairie evi 
the loved landscapes of my native land. far 
I had not, it is true, much taste for reading as a col 
a blunderbuss stolen from the butler’s pantry) best int 
of all. When my father died, and my brother Tom | fe 
ei 
up 
is | 
at 
th 
in 
ck 
Ww 
the rich blood of the Trevors of Trevarton. In | 
Australia, one kind of blood is no better than another— 
for we don’t refine our own sugar. However, there is 
no need for bitterness. Tom is dead now, poor fellow, 
childless ; and his wife is dead, and her nephew is | 
made heir of all. The breezy uplands, where I used | \ 
| grown, with all her charms mature, My own | 
advancing years must plead excuse for a metaphor 
| 50 faulty as this. I am not old, as es go, but I 
| feel old in this England, which I left a youth, and 
return to in middle age. The generation to which 
I once belonged, here, has grown up without me, 
: among experiences of which I know nothing. I look 
to one who has had twenty square miles of pasture- Re 
left my native land. I am told that the very external 
face of nature has suffered change here—that what 
were pleasant fields, are seamed with roads of iron, 
| and strewed with ashes ; the common lands enclosed ; 
the trees uprooted, and their places filled 
I said 
kbone, 
have 
round | 


ing woun y the pick, ut its 
are no better for that he ld, we fais makes guilt. 
Even in the English West, however, where I landed, 
there was much isable. We flew by towns 
which were hamlets an I left them, and roar- 
ing factories which were the silent pasture-lands of 
cattle : here and there, where s was still to be 
found, there were set up rifle-butts—the strangest 
sight of all. The very mode of travel was a wonder 
to me. The last time I had gone that route (to 
school), it was a three days’ journey, which was now 
a six hours’ trip. The inns are in ruins, and the 
landlords broken or dead all along that road. The 
coachmen and boys are genera as entirely extinct 
as the dodo of my adopted land. Through Evarton, 
which was on the Great South Road, there were wont 
to pass to and fro two hundred coaches per diem, but 
a single omnibus from Evarton Road Station suffices 
to carry all that visit that now secluded village. I 
saw the thing standing at the Navvy’s Arms myself as 
the train a moment’s stoppage, whereat the fiery 
monster, who had us through the air at forty 
miles an hour, shrieked impatiently for ‘ Work, more 
work,’ as the Foul Fiend shrieked to the sorcerer. To 
men who go sixty miles to their city counting-houses 
every morning, and return in the afternoon to their 
families at the sea-side, these matters may appear 
commonplace eno ‘ The fairy tales of science and 
the long results of time’ awaken in them no such 
interest ; their lives are centred (ah me !) in wife and 
children, in friends and home. They have neither 
leisure nor inclination for such reflections as crowd in 
upon me with way sight I see in this old land which 
is so new to me. ey gaze out of the iage window 
at the flying landscape almost without consciousness of 
those bare white poles that fly too all the way, bear- 
ing their half-a-dozen lines of wire. They might be 
clothes-props for all the notice they excite. But to me, 
who have lived apart from my fellow-men so long, 
often with no means of communicating with them 
save by a perilous day’s ride through a wilderness, 
this power of speech at a distance seems very won- 
d and precious. Ah, what would I not have given 
at times for one little tinkle such as the rr oy bell 
gives, or one little ‘ tick, tick’ of its watch-like hands, 
to let me know that another human being was wish- 
ing me well! The sound of a voice, the touch of a 
hand, the writing of a letter, are now no longer neces- 
to transmit human sympathy; and as the world 
rolls, and knowledge broadens, i ito not doubt that 
there will be one day scarce a single spot in the whole 
world whither a healing word may not fly from Old 
England more swiftly by a hundred times than on 
the wings of adove. There will be no such thing as 
Exile then. You who have always lived at home, do 
not know how the mere sight of a ship lying in an 
Australian harbour bound for the English shore 
moves the hearts of rough stern men who are not to 
sail in her ; I have seen them touch her sides with a 
sort of reverence. If you do not believe this, you 
will scarcely be to blame ; for how is it possible you 
should understand home-sickness—the yearning of 
the emigrant: a certain poetry, my friends, which 
you imagine, perhaps, to exist in the book-world only, 
flames up, I tell you, like the crocus, in every exiled 
bosom, no matter how frozen the soil. If a ship, then, 
which in half-a-year’s time, perhaps, will reach our 
native shore, excites such interest, judge what it will 
be to see, to touch such wires as these, and to know 
that the other end of them lies in England. Even if 
no friend be there to flash his love to us across the 
world, this will be something. It would have been a 
great deal to me, I know, who had no such friend. 


are not held at their due value ; ou — in 


for the ‘friend’ is thereby crossed out of the invi- 
tation list for the next four months—paid off like a 
tailor’s bill, until he accumulates sufficiently to be 
settled again. I do not say English men and women 
are become hollow-hearted—Heaven forbid! but 
there is a love of tawdry glitter and show 

them which I do not think used to be of old, and su 
I not seen in save in the case 
of its aboriginal inhabitants, who are as passionately 
fond of the nest beads as h they were 
genuine em 


Wealth and Fashion have here 


got honest Nature by the throat, and are 
er. How you must all have grinned when you 
heard of your fellow-countrymen on the other side 
of the globe assembling by tens of thousands to 
welcome the advent of a Primrose from Old England ! 
In one of eee tales, a 
certain prince sends to his love, the emperor’s - 
ter, a rose, the fragrance of which is so Soniottn that 
and a nightingale who sings as e lov 
melodies of tee collected in her little 
When saw the silver i oak ing 
ese presents, the princess er for joy. 
‘Then out the the beautiful 


rose. 

“ How very elegantly it is made!” exclaimed all the 
court ladies. 

_ “It is more than elegant,” said the emperor—* it 
is ¢ 

‘ But the princess, having felt it, was read 

a said she ; “it is not an arti 
but merely a natural one.” 

“Fie!” echoed all the ladies-in-waiting, “it is 
merely a natural rose.” 

“ Let’s see what the other shrine may contain before 
we fly into a passion,” said his majesty; and then 
out came the nightingale, and sang so sweetly, that 
nobody at first thought of any spiteful fault-findi 

eee cried the court ladies, for 
they all chattered French, however badly. 

“The bird reminds me of the late empress’s musical 
box,” observed an old lord-in-waiting ; “it has the” 
same tone and the same execution.” 

“Yes,” said the emperor, erying like a little child. 

“But it is not a real bird, I trust?” asked the 
princess. 

“ Yes, it is a real bird,” said those who had brought 
it. 

“ Then let it fly away,” said the pri who would 

er.” 


We colonists were very glad to get the real primrose ; 


to cry. 
rose, 


* Vulgar word. ‘ Disused,’ says the latest Dictionary. 
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pact thee fer Bee dg wry That| I write all this because I spoke of it to one who 
western country has not, I unde been found so | was my fellow-passenger in the train, and it seemed 
wealthy underground as other districts, but merely | to have some interest for him. He was civil enough 
produces the fruits of the earth after the old fashion | to me, being amused (I could see) with my notice of 

hings as with the remarks of a child) We colonists, 
in the eyes vf you denizens of the old country, must 
always, I suppose, appear thus. Yet here let me be 
allowed to say, that, while leaving us far behind in 
very much, you have dropped some things in your 
swift career which we have retained. The power of 
genial appreciation has gone from you almost utterly ; 
you seem afraid of committing yourselves too far—in 
save censure. The virtues of 
with ostentation and effort. The ancient fashion of 
asking a friend ‘to stop to dinner,’ has quite faded 
away. A —_ and lithographed invitation is sent 
to him a fortnight in advance, instead, and a much 
more splendid banquet is provided for him than the 
‘ pot-luck’* to which he would otherwise have been 
welcomed. By this apparently extravagant proce- 

| 

| | 

| | ee 

. 
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wer out of a j 8 to 
that the Giver of all Good ever set 
its natural sweet- 
thoughts too deep, 


of sentiments, which I had only gathered 
time from the books which photograph you 


et 

position to en er these matters ; I 
was not looking at them from the right point of sight. 
He seemed to think one should stand inside in order 
to obtain a com and comprehensive view of the 
Social Edifice. However, we excellent friends 
at the Terminus. As the train glided in under the 
ighty roof, I bethought me of that contracted 
set in the midst of fields which in my time was 
Paddington station. The line, I think, reached as far 
as Hanwell, which now casts its iron net over a score 

of counties. 

‘You should see Frith’s picture of the Railway 
Station, were the last words of my carriage acquaint- 
ance in answer to some remark upon this subject, 
as he hurried away with a bow. In Melbourne 
—had he arrived there as I had in England—I should 
have taken him, and baggage, home, and insisted 
upon his staying there till he got tired of me. In 
London, however, a Londoner’s object is not to 
have a spare room in his house, in order to be able 
with a good conscience to send his own mother to 
a hotel.* 

I directed the cabman to drive me to the same inn 
at which I rested the night before I left England. I 
remembered it well: its limp waiters, its stiff and 
high-voiced lady at the bar ; its coffee-room furnished 
with pens as for a sheep-fair, and smelling of cruets. 

*Hollo, my good friend!’ cried I, as the cabman 
—_ up in front of an edifice five times the size of 

is Excellency the governor’s house, ‘ where have you 
driven me to? I am not expected, I regret to say, at 
Buckingham Palace.’ 

* This is your ’(tel, sir, nevertheless. I thank your 
honour kindly. You are one of the right sort, you 
are. J wish sixpences was as scarce as gentlemen, I do.’ 

Not understanding the new tariff, 1 had paid him 
at the old shilling rate, and hence this epigrammatic 


burst of gratitude. 

The 4 wherein I now found m was indeed 
a stately caravansary. Hot and cold baths, bran baths 
(the very intention of which is unknown to me), shower 
baths, douche baths, all marble and ificence, 
were now where formerly there was but one miserable 
wooden trough overlooked by the try window. 
‘The establishment,’ I was informed by a very pearl 
of head-waiters, looking more ducal than any confi- 
dential servant of a duke, ‘ was also in communication 
with some Turkish Baths within a few minutes’ 
walk.’ I wallowed in the crystal waters of an 
alabaster pool for a while, and then, as lively as an 
opossum, descended into the coffee-room. Coffee- 
room! It was more like a drawing-room, with a 
hundred waiters, and a thousand guests, and at least 
a score or so of Mr John Stokeses—the mirrors 
= everything to such an extent. 

w ve onder window, wi e 
wooden box beside it?’ 

The waiter saw nothing remarkable. 

‘What, man? Do you not perceive that ship's 
ventilator, which has a; ntly married a ladder.’ 

‘That is only the hotel fire-escape, sir.’ 


* It is not Hospitality but Terror through which entertain- 
ment and lodging are obtained from bim by his mother-in-law. 


The last time I was there, it was the 
that its staircases up to the first 
e of stone, so that all eminent persons, 
at least—all the people who were most worth saving— 
who should honour it with their patronage, were safe 
from the devouring element. 
‘And what time will you dine, sir?’ 
‘What time do people dine in London ?’ asked I. 
‘O sir, gentlemen dine at all hours, at all hours, 
sir—after seven.’ 
Now, my hour for dining in the bush, when that 
event came off at all, used to be 11.30 a.m. 


THE TWO SCYTHES. 


I Hap two scythes, with faces full of light. 
So bright and stainless was each keen-edged blade, 
When wielded by the rustic mower’s might, 
Rich paths of green were through the hayfields made. 
But when my toil-mate of the fever died, 
I hung above his grave one blade of steel ; 
It was his dying wish, while at his side, 
He bade me, with faint voice, close to him kneel ; 
For we had toiled together through the heat 
Of many harvests, working side by side. 
None dare with him at task-yggk to compete, 
He had such length of arm, width of stride. 
Now he is gone. The harvest will return. 
If friends are taken, brush the tear away ; 
The smouldering fire will the longest burn, 
And hidden grief will with us longest stay ; 
So manfully, I turned again to toil. 
It was the time when dusty heads of grass 
Bend to the breeze, and in their quick recoil, 
Scatter sweet fragrance on us as we pass. 
Down through the village churchyard lay my path ; 
Beneath the tree where rests my well-tried friend, 
I thought of him, and of the heavy swath 
That ‘neath his flashing steel would fall and bend ; 
I paused, for there, suspended on a bough, 
Covered with dark and deep corroding rust, 
Beheld no more the useful metal glow, 
But a dull blade, whose courage we mistrust. 
The other scythe, across my shoulder swung, 
Was bright, and to the whetstone clearly gave 
A pleasant note, as of a bell when rung ; 
Its edge was sharp as razor fit to shave. 
I dared not linger, for the sun arose ; 
And as I hastened to the half-cut mead, 
I thought how well each scythe a great truth shews, 
To those who lessons from all nature read. 
The first is man reposing in the shade 
Of idleness, and vain luxurious ease, 
Whose powers rust, whose beauties quickly fade, 
Whose life is shortened by induced disease. 
The second, he who bravely tries to fill 
His life with health-renewing useful deeds, 
Who doth disease by occupation kill, 
And wins a lustre as his work succeeds. 
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